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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
FATHER GILLIS AS EDITOR 


T was the custom, in the law 
school I attended, to offer the pro- 
fessor a verbal bouquet of thanks at 
the end of a semester. I remember 
one final class when our spokesman 
arose and began his honeyed words 
of appreciation and praise: the pro- 
fessor winced, listened a few mo- 
ments, then picked up his notes and 
walked out of the class in the mid- 
dle of the eulogy. Last month 
Father Gillis ended his long career 
as Editor of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 
A comment on the significance of 
those twenty-six years is impera- 
tive. However, I know how he 
feels about adulation; I have heard 
him lament the lip service and flim- 
flam of testimonial dinners. For 
fear that he might walk out on me 
as my Contributing Editor, I had 
better stick close to the cold facts. 


J AMES MARTIN GILLIS was born 
in Boston in 1876. New England 
had probably reached its literary 
peak in the ’50’s but the tradition of 
literary excellence was still the life- 
blood of the famous Boston Latin 
School when the future editor at- 


tended there. From this cradle of 
authors and scholars he went to St. 


Charles’ College, Maryland, and 
then to St. John’s Seminary in 
Brighton, Massachusetts. 

In 1898 he joined the Paulist 
Fathers. Ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1901, he taught Theology 
and Church History for five years 
at the Paulist Seminary before be- 
ginning an extensive preaching 
career which took 
him to the largest 
cities and the tini- 
est hamlets of the 
United States and Canada. After 
sixteen years of this work on the 
Paulist Mission Band, he was ap- 
pointed Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor cp in 1922. 

For twenty-six years his clear, 
conversational and yet scholarly 
editorials have been the most avid- 
ly read writings in the Catholic 
press. There was in them a ring of 
authority and something of the tone 
of an Old Testament prophet. He 
has had his critics: some of them 
would gladly have strangled him, 
but they couldn’t help reading him. 
I would say that his most enthu- 
siastic admirers were priests. 

As the regular readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD know so well, his 
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subject matter was amazingly di- 
verse. Now it would be the Negro 
question or anti-Semitism: again, 
he might treat of the ethics of war 
or Communism in the labor unions. 
Al Smith, Thoreau, Volstead, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Winston Churchill, 
Freud, Lippmann—a vast panorama 
of noted persons came under the 
reader’s eye. The very sweep and 
abandon of these editorials is 
proof of the freedom of the Catho- 
lic press. Father Gillis never muf- 
fled his tone to please a big adver- 
tiser or a political party. He didn’t 
bend the knee to any tutelary gods 
or pussyfoot on any issue: he was 
free of those snares that so often 
gag the secular press. 


In international affairs, he had a 
sixth sense for spotting trouble 
makers as soon as they appeared on 
the political stage. In fact, even be- 
fore Hitler rose to power, Father 
Gillis pointed out the menace of his 
brand of German Nationalism and 
its irreconcilable antipathy to the 
Gospel of Christ. After the Nazis 
took over, there were many Ameri- 
can Catholics who were quite im- 
pressed by the new look in Ger- 
many: more jobs, better homes, 
bigger factories. And they said, 
“After all, Hitler is a Catholic and 
he is opposed to the 
Reds!” But Father 
Gillis put thumbs 
down. He pointed 
to the underlying philosophy of Na- 
tional Socialism and branded it an 
abomination to God and man. For 
all its fine feathers, the Nazi double- 
eagle was a bird of prey! The years 
have certainly vindicated his judg- 
ment. 

He diagnosed Fascism also with 
an extraordinary prescience of what 
it would become. How some of our 
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own faith heaped fire on his head 
for his anti-Fascism! They saw 
Il Duce as God’s gift to the Church; 
had he not restored the crucifix to 
the classrooms of Italy, had he not 
banned the Masons and signed the 
Lateran Pact? But—beware of 
Benito bearing gifts, warned Father 
Gillis. There was something rotten, 
not in Denmark but in Italy, and 
Father Gillis showed that it was the 
philosophy of Fascism that was 
rotten to the core. That germ of 
corruption would induce Mussolini — 
to break all the laws of God and 
man, if necessary, so that he could 
realize his dream of riding into 
Cairo on a white horse as ruler of a 
vast colonial Empire. Jl Duce was 
not amused by the American priest: 
he exerted pressure to close down 
the Paulist church in Rome. 

As for Russia, again the sure 
diagnosis of the situation while 
other editors were writing poetic 
prose about the “misunderstood” 
Russians. Father Gillis became 
quite unpopular in certain sections 
because of his demands for a tough 
policy toward the Soviet. A dis- 
tinguished old George Apley told 
me some months ago in Boston that 
the good taste of THE CATHOLIC 
WorLpD was marred by those acid 
editorials on Mr. Stalin. I feel sure 
that he would be very much embar- 
rassed if I met him today and men- 
tioned the name of Stalin. 

At home, the Roosevelt dynasty 
had a strange fascination for Fa- 
ther Gillis. I venture to say that 
many of us at first were somewhat 
taken aback by the vehemence of 
the anti-Roosevelt crusade. Was 


not this lover of the “common man” 
giving a new deal to God’s poor? 
After months of close personal con- 
tact with Father Gillis, I am con- 
vinced that there is far more light 
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than heat in his attitude, and that he 
bases his attitude on sincere intel- 
lectual conviction rather than per- 
sonal bias. The graduate of the 
Boston Latin School of the 1890’s 
had learned two fundamental les- 
sons deeply and well: the tradi- 
tional concept of the American Re- 
public and the traditional concept 
of the moral integ- 
rity required in a 
President. He is ab- 
solutely convinced 
that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt bewitched 
the American Re- 
public into an imperialistic bureau- 
cracy dispatching armies hither and 
yon to police the world: he is con- 
vinced that Roosevelt played fast 
and loose with the virtue of truth 
and that he violated the American 
idea that no President must con- 
sider himself indispensable. I sup- 
pose we shall have to wait till all of 
the returns are in before we can 
make a definitive judgment, but 
books like those of Secretary 
Byrnes, Jim Farley and Professor 
Beard are on the side of Father 
Gillis. ’ 


Roosevelt 
and the 
Original 
American 
Ideas 


Was he too pugnacious in dealing 
with personalities? We have all, 
no doubt, heard Father Gillis in- 


dicted on that charge. In the first 
place, an editor might as well shut 
up shop as avoid personalities in his 
writing. His readers, save for a 
rare scholar perhaps, are not vitally 
interested in abstract ideas. Ches- 
terton says so well that there are 
only two things that can satisfy the 
soul—a person and a story—and the 
story must be about a person. Fa- 
ther Gillis could write reams on the 
abstract philosophy of Nationalism 
and, if it were read, the reaction 
would be: so what? But when he 
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wrote about Adolf Hitler, the incar- 
nation of National Socialism, his 
readers devoured every word: he 
was showing them the abstract idea 
in action. 

Who will point the accusing fin- 
ger and say that he stepped over the 
boundary line of Christian charity? 
Did Christ violate charity when he 
called Herod a fox, or Dante when 
he put certain politicians in hell? 
We have a Christian duty to cor- 
rect some people for their own im- 
provement, to censure others for the 
public good. When does fraternal 
correction become unkind? Let the 
Lord judge. But woe to the shep- 
herd who neglects to warn against 
the wolf! 

English Composition manuals in- 
sist that the good writer must see 
life and see it whole. Precisely be- 
cause Father Gillis has this breadth 
of vision, he has exposed himself to 
the charge of pessimism in some 
quarters. I have heard him re- 
ferred to as a calamity-howler, a 
crape-hanger, a lover of diatribes 
and tirades. But, after all, to a real 
Christian the over-all picture of this 
world must be dreary, drenched in 
tears. Especially is this true of 
this age which one Catholic philoso- 
pher has described as the corpse of 
what once was Christianity. If a 
Christian chooses to be a humanist, 
he has to take his humanism with 
a pinch of salt. Be his friends ever 
so lovable, he is yet quite aware of 
the nasty swarms of ugly things 
crawling out of the human heart. 
Is Father Gillis wrong because he 
expressed what every Christian 
knows, especially when he stressed 
the bright hope of a better world to 
come? In his Retreat for Priests, 
Msgr. Ronald Knox imagines an 
Israelite the morning after the flight 
from Egypt looking back at sinful 
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Egypt seen dimly through the pil- 
lar of cloud. “And that,” he 
writes, “is what the world ought to 
look like, all the time, to you and 
me who have been baptized.” 


To Cardinal Newman, definiteness 
was the core and heart of a good 
sermon. One would have to be 
fearfully blind to fail to make out 
the message of Father Gillis: it was 
the definite message of the Catholic 
Church. Not a vague Catholic 


mood, not a misty concept of the. 


Mystical Body, but the dogmatic 
message -of the organized Church 
that possesses a definite creed, rites 
and laws! In words as clean-cut 
as newly-minted coins he published 
the revelation given to the Apostles: 
the revelation guarded by the Bride 
of Christ, that Church which is our 
only living tie with the ancient 
world, inexhaustible in vitality, in 
its teaching an infallible pillar of 
cloud by day and fire by night. 

It would be impossible to meas- 
ure the influence of Father Gillis on 
the character of Catholic journal- 
ism. But if we read some of the 
Catholic periodicals and diocesan 
newspapers of 1900 and then turn 
to current Catholic journals we can 
find the Paulist editor’s mind and 
spirit reflected in the contemporary 
writing. The earlier journalists 
would sing the praises of the Catho- 
lic Church in the Ages of Faith; 
meantime they would sneak around 
the moral issues of the day in pious, 
abstract circumlocutions. But Fa- 
ther Gillis was not overmuch con- 
cerned about the glories of the past 
but about the problems of the pres- 
ent: the depression, dirty movies, 
immoral politicians and unjust 
wars. He felt that the Lord had 
given him jurisdiction of now, not 
of yesterday. Pressed by the ur- 


gency of the moment, he had some- 
thing to say and he said it clearly 
and boldly from the housetops. 

Not till the last page of Ameri- 
can Catholic history has been writ- 
ten, will we know his exact place 
and position in our annals. Time 
is needed for perspective. But we 
are safe in asserting that he was 
one of the field generals of Catholic 
Action in this country. Long be- 
fore Pope Pius XII. told the priests 
to come out of the sanctuary and 
into public affairs, Father Gillis was 
(to paraphrase the 
Churchill speech) 
fighting the enemy 
on the streets, on 
the air, in halls, in 
churches, in papers 
and periodicals, in the home. Im- 
pressive names meant nothing; he 
would take on any Goliath who 
slurred the Bride of Christ or the 
Law of God. He was impressed 
only by logic. Wells, Shaw, Dean 
Inge, H. L. Mencken; the bigger 
they were, the harder they fell. In 
Alice in Wonderland, I believe, 
Alice tells the Red Queen that “in 
this country we have to run hard to 
stay where we are.” Father Gillis 
knew very well that American Cath- 
olics would have to fight very hard 
to hold their hard-won position in 
America. 


Field 
General 

of Catholic 
Action 


Dr. JOSEPH J. REILLY, leading 
Newman authority, has called at- 
tention to a certain resemblance be- 
tween the style of Father Gillis and 


that of the great Oratorian. The 
affinity is a certain lucid definite- 
ness. The Paulist editor would be 
the last man in the world to strive 
for a literary reputation and yet he 
achieved a style that was at once 
polished and functional. Dr. Reilly 
adds also that Father Gillis has “the 
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judicial temper of Addison warmed 
by the enthusiasm of Hazlitt.” There 
is, too, a certain exuberant variety 
in his style. A major-league pitcher 
can mix up his inshoots and out- 
drops, his fast balls and fadeaways. 
On any page of one of Father Gillis’s 
editorials you will find him using 
many devices. Light irony, humor- 
ous sarcasm, the rhetorical ques- 
tion, the dilemmas of logic: many a 
pretentious thinker went down 
swinging against such an assorted 
delivery. If the purpose of writing 
be communication, then his style 
has a high place in modern Ameri- 
can prose. Dr. Johnson told the 
young writer to give his days and 
nights to Addison. The aspiring 
Catholic writer of today can well 
afford to study the very effective 
prose of Father Gillis. 


Ir this summary of a great editor’s 


career is colored, it is the color of 
honest admiration and not of adu- 
lation. I admit that ever since he 
preached at my First Solemn Mass, 
I have had a great personal regard 
for him. I could say what Ben 
Jonson said of Shakespeare: “I 


loved the man, and do honour his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any.” His priestliness is 
a living refutation of 
the canard that the Ambassador 
Paulists are infected of God 
with the heresy of 
Americanism. That heresy which 
stressed apostolic activity and be- 
littled prayer never actually existed 
save in the minds of a few French 
clerics. Father Gillis’s activity is 
the overflow of a deep inner life of 
prayer and meditation. That priest- 
liness along with his good humor, 
his fund of stories and his awful 
puns, his personal kindness to the 
unfortunate, all add up to a great 
ambassador of God to men. 

He will continue on the staff as 
a Contributing Editor but his main 
concern will be the writing of cer- 
tain spiritual books he has contem- 
plated for years. We who are his 
friends pray God to bless his new 
work and we look forward anxious- 
ly to the publication of spiritual 
literature that only he can write. 
He steps down from the editor’s 
chair to write his name still larger 
in the book of God. 








CHRISTIANS AND JEWS GET TOGETHER 


By ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


HEN I left Fribourg in Switzer- 
land some two months ago I 
felt that years might elapse before 
I would see this beautiful medieval 
city again. But I had hardly 
reached my home in Austria when 
I found a letter inviting me to an 
international congress which was to 
take place in Fribourg during the 
last week of July. The organizers 
of this congress are no strangers to 
the American public. The ICCJ 
(International Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews), which started in 
the United States as a national or- 
ganization, now has branches all 
over the world. During my long 
American sojourn I had no part in 
the Conference although I was 
aware that prominent Catholic lay- 
men and priests belonged to it. 
The Vienna group asked me to join 
the Austrian delegation because 
they knew that the problem of anti- 
Semitism would figure prominently 
at this particular meeting and that 
I had written on the subject in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLtp—which is better 
known on the five continents than 
many a reader imagines. I did not 
regret my decision to accept the in- 
vitation. 


The Conference of Christians and 
Jews strives for greater amity 
among religious groups; it seeks to 
protect the rights of religious mi- 
norities and to foster international 
understanding on a religious basis. 
Whether the actual work done at 
the meeting and the resolutions and 


decisions reached were of supreme 
importance is an open question. 
Obviously one must separate the 
wheat from the chaff. But as a get- 
together of people divided not only 
by their faith but also by their 
nationality, people who had been 
in enemy camps just a few short 
years ago and who are set apart 
from one another by almost im- 
penetrable frontiers, the Conference 
was of inestimable value. Undoubt- 
edly American cash (a moderate 
amount) made the meeting possi- 
ble. It was money well spent. In 
America it is not unusual for Mr. 
Dolan and Mrs. Grunstein to have a 
friendly chat, but it is positively 
sensational to see a French rabbi 
and a former Reichswehr officer 
having lunch together, as happened 
frequently during the Congress. 


‘Fribourg will live forever in the 


memories of all participants. 


Some of the American delegates 
saw Europe for the first time. A 
few of them had come by air, had 
landed in Geneva on a non-stop 
flight from La Guardia Field and 


immediately made acquaintance 
with the wealthiest part of the 
Old World. Indeed Switzerland 
gives the impression of a far greater 
average wealth than the United 
States and the newcomers could 
hardly imagine the misery which 
with varying intensity actually sur- 
rounded this island of the blessed. 
Fribourg with its glorious past en- 
chanted them; with a population of 
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about 35,000, its eight old Catho- 
lic churches, its monasteries, con- 
vents, bridges, palaces and ancient 
mansions commanded their admira- 
tion. This is “blackest” Switzer- 
land, i. e., the most Catholic part of 
the Helvetic Republic. The city it- 
self is French-speaking, although 
German is the language of the east- 
ern suburbs. Nor is the cosmopoli- 
tan touch lacking; Hindu and Chi- 
nese students appear in the streets 
already crowded with British, Dutch 
and Belgian visitors. The candy 
shops, the pdtisseries, with their 
seemingly endless variety of choco- 
lates, sweets and creams, are a de- 
light. 

Some of the Americans got a 
shock when they discovered that 
the university in which the meet- 
ing took place was a Catholic in- 
stitution. “We thought that it 


would be a cantonal university,” 


they exclaimed. So it was; but 
the canton is Catholic and in spite 
of the undoubtedly democratic 
character of Switzerland the sepa- 
ration of Church and State has 
made very little headway. The 
thing which really “shocked” the 
visitors was not the fact that this 
institution of learning was Catho- 
lic but that it was coeducational as 
well, that it was run by laymen and 
was housed in the most modern- 
istic building many of them had 


ever seen. The Catholic character 


of the university emerged only by 
degrees. The prominent memorial 
tablet to M. Georges Python, who 
with his odd name had ruled Fri- 
bourg for twenty-five years with a 
firm hand and had founded the uni- 
versity, gave no clue. First the 
delegates discovered the crucifixes 
in the lecture rooms, then they wan- 
dered by chance into an ultra- 
modern chapel, finally they de- 


ciphered various inscriptions which 
left no doubt at all. “Yes, but why 
didn’t they build it the Gothic way?” 
“Look at St. Nicholas Cathedral; 
that’s good Gothic, isn’t it?” “Yes, 
.but the university...” “That’s 
precisely it. They have genuine 
Gothic before their eyes and know 
that it cannot be imitated. Mod- 
ern architects don’t live Gothic lives 
any more and so...” “I under- 
stand.” 


On the opening evening Dr. Va- 
sella, the rector magnificus, gave a 
message to the Conference filled to 
the brim with stern religious ref- 
erences. This session ended with 
a wonderful performance of popu- 
lar songs and dances, the partici- 
pants dressed in the costumes of 
the Canton of Fribourg. 


I think the delegation from Ger- 
many was the most impressive; 
more than half of the Germans were 
Catholics; two were priests and two 
Protestant ministers, — remarkable 
men with faces like sea captains. 
I had a long talk with one of the 
latter about the nature of the angels 
and the origin of evil demons, and 
it was refreshing to move again in 
the waters of Christian orthodoxy. 
The same minister showed me pic- 
tures of his settlement for refugees 
from the East; he was building a 
new town literally out of nothing 
and the place had a strictly religious 
character. One gathered from 
talks with both Catholics and Prot- 
estants that the old religious an- 
tagonisms in Germany are coming 
to an end. In no domain of Prot- 
estantism does one find a greater 
understanding of the Catholic posi- 
tion than in Germany, and the hos- 
pitality granted to each other in 
church buildings, hospitals and 
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schools, in homes and libraries sur- 
passes anything experienced hith- 
erto. It is significant that the “pro- 
testing” Protestant spirit is at its 
lowest ebb in the country which 
gave birth to Luther. There are 
tensions on the lower level due to 
the influx of Catholic refugees in 
Protestant regions and vice versa; 
refugees, as they take needed food 
and space, are always unpopular, 
but priests and ministers do their 
best to counteract these all too hu- 
man animosities. 

While chatting with one of the 
German Protestants, a minister 
from a northern country joined us 
and I remarked casually that Ca- 
tholicism had made very little head- 
way in his country; there were not 
more than 100 converts a year. 
“Still too many for me!” he ob- 
served dryly. I then alluded to the 
pernicious inroads of atheism in his 
country to which he objected less 
harshly and, finally, I asked him 
whether, if he had the choice, he 
would prefer to see his nation en- 
tirely Catholic or entirely pagan. 
His answer was full of circumlocu- 
tions, but paganism, being more 
familiar to him, he seemed to fear 
less. Rome was the unknown 
quantity. The German was quite 
horrified and noted afterward that 
the country we had been discussing 
had experienced neither tyranny, 
war nor the Russian occupation. 
In a sense it was “years behind.” 


The Americans were pleasant fel- 
lows and they knew how to get 
things going when they threatened 
to bog down in the mire of endless 
European discussions and subtle- 


ties. They had a freshness of ap- 
proach which was obviously lack- 
ing among the Old Worlders and 
they overlooked difficulties which 


should indeed have been disregard- 
ed. A “facile optimism” definitely 
has its legitimate place in this 
world. They brought with them a 
great deal of optimism, of common 
sense and of cheerfulness. As a 
European I was amused to hear my 
fellow-Europeans criticize them for 
these and other characteristics, but 
then I remembered that it had taken 
me at least four of my ten years 
in America to get some sort of in- 
ner understanding (and sincere ap- 
preciation) of the New World. 


The French delegation (all of 
them either Catholics or Jews) had 
joined the Religious Commission 
almost without exception. What- 
ever one’s views of the average 
Frenchman may be, one cannot but 
admire the devout French Catholic 
intellectual with his perfect synthe- 
sis of piety and knowledge. Unfor- 
gettable for me is the person of a 
distinguished professor of the Sor- 
bonne who had come with his equal- 
ly charming and scholarly wife. In 
the heated debates of the subcom- 
mittee, in which I participated, he 
had always the mot juste, the right 
word at the right moment; full of 
diplomacy and tact, he never sacri- 
ficed an iota of his convictions or 
principles. 

Eastern Europe was hardly repre- 
sented at all. No Hungarian Catho- 
lic had been able to come. There 
were no delegates from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, or Bul- 
garia. The Polish delegate served 
in a semi-official capacity (he had 
been sent by his Government) and 
his report received rather severe 
criticism from an English Jesuit. 

Almost all the Dutch participants 
were in the Civic or Educational 
Commissions. So were the German- 
Swiss. 
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The Jews were represented in 
large numbers and there was an 
aura of tragedy around about them. 
They had not come to deplore their 
past miseries but to discuss ways 
and means of preventing their re- 
currence. Many of them were nerv- 
ous, some impatient, some even des- 
perate. The rabbis were mostly 
members of the Religious Commis- 
sion and they tried to lay bare the 
religious root of anti-Semitism; 
they were firmly convinced that 
here was the key to that awful mys- 
tery which had resulted in the most 
terrible massacre of all history. But 
in this they were definitely wrong 
and in their diagnosis of the char- 
acter and psychological basis of 
anti-Semitism they erred grievous- 
ly. Again and again the charge was 
made that the representation of the 
Jews as Christ-killers was the Alpha 
and Omega of anti-Judaism and 


that modifications in religious edu- 
cation in this regard would remedy 


the situation radically. One sensed 
a certain tenseness even when the 
exceptional status of Jews as a theo- 
logically unique nation was men- 
tioned. I felt this in the plenary 
session, when I spoke about “plu- 
ralism” as the root of racialism but 
added that the Jewish case was 
complicated by factors belonging to 
the divine plan of salvation; I felt 
it again when an Italian Protestant 
rejected a resolution endorsing the 
State of Israel because he resented 
the idea of the “Mystery of Israel” 
being reduced to the status of an 
ordinary country with sanitation 
commissioners, post offices and traf- 
fic policemen. The Jews asked no 
special position for their group, 
their nation and their religion; they 
wanted to be like “everybody else,” 
a thing which, as Maritain has 
pointed out, would be fatal to them 


and a betrayal of their very mis- 
sion. 


The difference between the Amer- 
ican and the European Jews was 
marked. Of course, social discrimi- 
nation against the Jews was always 
much more pronounced in the New 
World than in the Old; Jews played 
a social role in Western Europe that 
they never did in America. Jewish 
baronial families such as the Roths- 
childs, K6nigswarters, Guttmanns, 
Hatvanyis, Kornfelds were social 
leaders in the defunct Danubian 
monarchy; Baron Samuel Hazai, a 
general of the Imperial Royal Army, 
was war minister. Albert Ballin 
was a personal friend of William II. 
A hotel “for Gentiles only” would 
have caused a riot prior to 1933 and 
the German-Alpine League which 
excluded Jews from its ranks was 
an object of ridicule. But, and this 
colors the present situation, six mil- 
lion Jews were gassed and cremated 
right here in the Old World and 
nothing is going to wipe out that 
tragic specter. As a matter of fact, 
the furnaces of Treblinka, Lublin 
and Oswiecim were ever present at 
the Conference and they preyed not 
only on the minds of the Jewish 
delegates but also on those of the 
Christians; they cannot be ex- 
plained away, they are an irremova- 
ble blot and, in a sense, everyone 
who has ever spoken or acted 
against “the Jews” is responsible 
for them. Although the Conference 
did not always maintain the high- 
est level in its debates, its members 
were intelligent enough not to whit- 
tle down the problem to the “wick- 
ed Nazis”; they realized that the 
guilt is far more universal. The 
Allies during the war could have 
taken steps to protect the Jews 
from the claws of the Nazi beast, 
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but they did nothing of the sort 
and the Jews know this very well. 
If I pointed out that during the Con- 
ference the Jews often showed bit- 
terness and signs of nervous ten- 
sion, we must always remember 
those six million corpses. What, 
after all, would be the state of mind 
of American Catholics if one-third of 
their coreligionists had been exter- 
minated like bedbugs? And Dachau 
by plane is only ninety minutes 
from Fribourg! 


There is the menace of a renewed 
anti-Semitism in Germany, but this 
problem was discussed at the Con- 
gress without reference to German 
conditions. Germany today is the 
great cancer which is slowly de- 
stroying the rest of Europe and for 
this situation the Nazi war crimi- 
nals are not more guilty than the 
Allied peace criminals. Within this 
set-up the Jews play the role of 
scapegoats since the Germans can 
neither vent their bitterness against 
their former oppressors who are be- 
hinded barbed wire, nor against 
the occupiers of their country who 
are well armed. A scapegoat must 
be one who is near at hand and de- 
fenseless. The Jewish D.P.’s are 
thus an ideal object for this pur- 
pose. Nobody who has any under- 
standing whatsoever of what Ger- 
man misery really is can be sur- 
prised that their very wretchedness 
invites the revival of the basest hu- 
man instincts. Then and there I felt 
obliged to point out that the liquida- 
tion of German anti-Semitism is im- 
possible without giving the Germans 
a minimum living standard but this, 
with the presence in the country 
of twelve million refugees would be 
a Herculean task. Moreover, the 
memory of four and a half million 
civilian casualties through bombs, 


hunger, murder, concentration 
camps and deportations is a terrific 
handicap in all efforts at evangeliza- 
tion. 


The full tragedy of the People of 
our Lord becomes fully apparent 
only if we look at the situation in 
countries like Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Where, after all, 
are the Jewish D.P.’s now living in 
Austria and Germany coming from? 
They come from the “popular peo- 
ple’s democracies” in the Soviet or- 
bit and from the USSR itself. This 
in itself is proof that “Allied” vic- 
tory in no way ended the plight of 
the Jews. Anti-Semitism in these 
countries is rampant and unfortu- 
nately there is an accidental con- 
nection between this phenomenon 
and the heroic stand of the Church. 
This fact has to be faced squarely. 

After the terrible slaughter of the 
Jews the few surviving ones tried 
desperately to reconstruct their bro- 
ken lives. In most cases they were 
unable to recover their property or 
their businesses. And since most 
of them had a secondary education 
they tried to get jobs in the bureau- 
cratic machine; in spite of the fact 
that bureaucrats are here as un- 
popular as in the rest of the world, 
these jobs are the most coveted 
ones in Europe. Since the new 
Governments (which at the start 
were not as unequivocally Commu- 
nist as they are now) rejected the 
pro-Nazis no less than all “reaction- 
aries,” i. e., the active Catholic ele- 
ment, they recruited their em- 


ployees largely from the ranks of 
Jews, Protestants and agnostics. A 
few of these Jews were Commu- 
nists, but the rank and file were not 
more so than the average American 
socialite one met at cocktail parties 
in New York during the war who 
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had a mist around her eyes when 
she spoke of our “gallant Russian 
ally.” Although the Red Army did 
engage in pogroms, its arrival ter- 
minated the more crude forms of 
Nazi anti-Jewish persecution. 

The Catholic Church because of 
her principles and her traditions, 
her history and her teachings be- 
came “automatically” the focal 
point of resistance against this New- 
est Order. In the countries recent- 
ly mentioned she claims from sixty- 
seven to ninety per cent of the popu- 
lation as her flock and thus the real, 
spiritual leaders of these nations 
are not the Soviet puppets in the 
presidential palaces, but the Cardi- 
nals Mindszenty and Hlond, not to 
forget Archbishop Beran. These are 
the uncrowned kings of persecuted 
majorities and any non - Catholic 
who is opposed to the present 
regime rallies around them. Greek 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism have 
established a modus vivendi with 
the new masters, but Catholicism 
has not. And as a sad by-product 
of this otherwise healthy situation, 
the Catholic masses (I refer to the 
masses and not to the elites or to 
the hierarchy) have developed a 
political feeling of hostility against 
all non-Catholic groups. These are 
distrusted as “nonreliable,” as col- 
laborationist. And this charge is 
also hurled against the Jews. Hence 
a new wave of anti-Semitism. 

But nothing could be further 
from the truth than to think that 
the Jewry of East Central Europe is 
collaborating gladly with the Com- 
munists or that it has thrown in its 
lot with Moscow. The rank and 
file of the Jews are desperate about 
this situation, they deplore the bu- 
reaucratic employment of their co- 
religionists, they contemplate with 
horror the day when the present 


regimes will founder. On the other 
hand those among them who hold 
official positions are caught in a 
trap. One remembers the words of 
the late J. P. Goebbels: “There’s 
no jumping off an express train!” 
Many decent Germans who were 
high government employees found 
themselves in the same position 
after 1933 and especially after 
1940. This problem just cannot be 
solved. 

Yet it would be equally erroneous 
to think that the Jews of East Cen- 
tral Europe are now bound to sup- 
port the Communist governments 
and that they have to pin their 
hopes on their survival. These 
Jews are not only afraid of popular 
reactions in the more remote future 
but also of a violent anti-Jewish 
wave which may come any moment 
from the opposite direction—from 
Moscow. Hence the steady stream 
of Jewish refugees from the Soviet 
sphere, including the Soviet Union. 
Anti-Semitism has been virulent for 
some time in the USSR; the first 
blows came with the fall of Trotsky, 
the second ones with the purges in 
the late thirties and there has been 
a steady rise ever since. The “popu- 
lar people’s democracies” in order 
to “let off steam” might embark on 
an anti-Jewish policy at any time 
and throw their Jewish collabora- 
tors out; especially since Tito has 
switched from International to Na- 
tional Socialism, the other satellites 
might be tempted to take another 
leaf out of Hitler’s book. 

Nobody who merits the appella- 
tion of “human being” can remain 
unmoved by this tragic state of af- 
fairs. Caught again (as always in 
history) between two millstones, 
thousands upon thousands of Jews 
face new ordeals, new problems of 
death and life without solution. 
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The married couples among the 
delegates were lodged in hotels, the 
single women in the “Villa Beata” 
where they faced strict convent 
regulations (since the sessions last- 
ed till late in the night they were 
obliged to come in through the win- 
dows). The men, on the other hand, 
found shelter in the Albertinum 
and in the Salesianum. The latter 
is a seminary, cared for by German 
nuns, and here they got the Catho- 
lic atmosphere 200 per cent. We 
took all our meals in this building, 
and the table of the more orthodox 
rabbis, where they sat with skull- 
caps under a crucifix and were 
served kosher food by nuns, was 
quite a sight. The less conservative 
rabbis sat with the rest but declined 
ohly the pork. These meals, need- 
less to say, built more bridges than 
the debates, either in the commis- 
sions or in the plenary sessions. 
_And since our Church is not an 

litarian institution but knows 
th@&joys of privileges I must betray 
the Secret that the good nuns used 
to ushpr me and a priest from Chi- 
cago Jato a secluded side room, 
where, after dinner, we were given 
good black coffee and a glass of 
Kirsch in the best American-Swiss 
fashion. 

With it all, 
loved the place. 


the non-Catholics 


This was the first time since my 
return to Europe that I had the op- 
portunity of working with a large 
number of Englishmen, and I soon 
made the discovery that they, in a 
number of ways, differ more from 
the Continentals than the Ameri- 
cans do. It may be that their seclu- 
sion on their tight little island which 
has lasted for so many years has 
heightened their insularity. I evi- 


dently rubbed them the wrong way 


and I detected to my sorrow that I 
found a fiendish delight in their re- 
actions. They seemed sensitive, in- 
hibited, and they showed a team 
spirit unknown to Catholic nations. 
Once they declined to sign a dec- 
laration which individually they 
supported in good conscience be- 
cause they did not know whether 
they had a moral right to sign it as 
“British subjects.” Any Continental 
(short of facing a firing squad) 
would gladly sign anything his 
government disapproved of. “Up 
the Rebels!” 


There was a showing of Ameri- 
can films which, with one exception, 
fell completely flat. They were 
shorts, some of them made for the 
Army, whose evident purpose was 
to combat racialism and to dem- 
onstrate that nothing is uglier or 
more offensive than discrimination 
against a person on account of his 
features, his accent or his foreign 
sounding name. But the audience 
quickly sensed the fact there were 
no Negroes involved and that Jews 
were never mentioned by name. 
The mealy- mouthed circumlocu- 
tions pleased no one. The ending 
of each film (made after all for 
home consumption) almost caused 
a riot, since the refrain was always 
that “‘we’re all Americans” and that 
the “wretched refuse” of Europe’s 
“teeming shore” had the opportu- 
nity to achieve human status only 
in the New World. Since Hitler- 
junge Quez I had never seen a more 
nationalistic array of films: this was 
nationalism at the expense of ra- 
cialism. The Europeans who had 
suffered under ethnic nationalism 
no less than under racialism put 
thumbs down. The show was a 
warning to be careful in propa- 
ganda methods. 
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The most heated debate in the 
plenary session came when the dele- 
gation of a West European country 
tried to broaden the structure of 
the ICCJ by adopting a formula 
which would permit the inclusion 
of atheists and agnostics. This 
delegation was headed by two young 
women. The limit of their brazen- 
ness was reached when one of them 
“explained” (addressing herself 
more or less to the Americans) that 
the situation in Europe was “differ- 
ent,” that the best minds (except in 
Germany) refused to be bound by 
Church ties and that the intellectual 
elite consisted “almost everywhere 
in Europe” of agnostics. The speak- 
er herself was professedly an agnos- 
tic. She got a whopping reply from 
an Ohio rabbi, and I regret that I 
could not rectify the picture (I had 
already spoken), by pointing out 
that not the intellectual elite, but 
the semi-educated bourgeois was 
always God’s intellectual problem 
child. My sympathies went all out 
to the rabbi from Columbus with 
none at all for the Belgian “high- 
brow.” She very wisely refrained 
from including the Germans, be- 
cause they might have mobbed her. 


She had no business at all at the 
Congress. 


A very good lecture in one of 
the plenary sessions was given by a 
brilliant English psychologist, who 
dealt with the problem of preju- 
dice. She was followed by an old 
Swiss Protestant minister whose 
wisdom, however, was greater than 
her brilliance. Prejudices, he ex- 
plained, are usually not rational and 
cannot always be approached intel- 
lectually. A real conversion is often 
necessary and in such a con-versio 
grace plays a major role. 

It was refreshing to see how much 
of the Depositum Fidet was still 
alive among those Protestants who 
lived within the Catholic orbit. In 
many cases they were more deeply 
permeated by a living theology than 
some of the Catholics domiciled in 
Protestant areas. 

A final note: There were no 
theological debates or ecumenical 
talks. There was no communio in 
sacris; not even prayers were said 
in common. No public blessings 
were given either. Still, the Con- 
gress was humanly a most satisfy- 
ing and enriching experience. 














UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIAN? 


By CHARLEs A. BRADY 


pees: put the Shakespeare 

down on top of his portfolio. 
He had seen Olivier’s Henry V. in a 
New York re-run theater while 
waiting for flying conditions to 
better, and, on the strength of that 
experience, had decided to renew a 
college acquaintance with the great 
Lancastrian trilogy. It was a happy 
decision, he mused, and _ very 
apropos of his present purpose, 
which was to set the new American 
position on the rapidly worsening 
world crisis before a Paris council of 
foreign ministers. Was there ever 
a better statement of the problem of 
political power, its origin, its es- 
tablishment, its legitimizing, than 
the speech of the king as he lies 
dying next to the Jerusalem cham- 
ber of Westminster? But now he 
had had enough of Prince Hal and 
his father, and even of the deathless 
fat knight who knew so well how 
to fight and run away and thus 
live to fight another day. He was 
just breaking out a fresh pack of 
cigarettes when he noticed his trav- 
eling companion’s bewilderment 
over the stewardess’s answer to a 
query as to just when they would 
land at Le Bourget. Quite evidently 
the vagaries of the twenty-four 
hour clock were by no means open 
and shut so far as the priest was 
concerned. 

“That’s 9:30 p.m. in every day 
terms,” he observed. Priests were 
an unfamiliar item in the pigeon- 
holes of his State Department life. 
Being a friendly as well as a tidy 
person by nature, McKinstry saw a 


chance to while away an hour or 
so and, at the same time, fit a few 
missing pieces into the jigsaw puz- 
zle of his personal experience. This 
one was a rather intelligent speci- 
men, too, judging by the cut of his 
jib. Reading Toynbee, for one 
thing. For another, not every coun- 
try curate traveled by Clipper. 

“Thank you,” said the cleric in 
a pleasant Midwestern voice. Then 
unexpectedly: “I suspect you’re one 
of the few readers of the Henry 
plays who feels that Hal did right 
in unloading Falstaff.” 

By jingo! thought McKinstry to 
himself. He was no longer in the 
O.S.S., so there was no particular 
reason for hiding his occupation, 
but, if the fellow were really fishing 
for information, he had scored a 
home thrust. Well, he could give 
as well as he got. 

“Yes,” he said, a trifle more dis- 
tantly. “Call it professional sym- 
pathy with the exigencies of rule. 
But Shakespeare has something for 
you as well. Here’s Ancient Pistol: 
Under which king, Bezonian? 
Speak or die! What would Toynbee 
say to that?” 

The clergyman 
naturedly. 

“I speak enough,” he admitted. 
“My parishioners would probably 
say too much. But I trust I shall 
not be called upon to die for it. As 
for Professor Toynbee, he is quite 
conscious of the clash of mystiques 
in the present world, and I think 
I know the Prince he would declare 
for. Do you admire Toynbee?” 


laughed good 
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“Extremely,” said McKinstry. 
“But not nearly so much as you, 
most likely. I suppose you chaps 
consider him your philosopher of 
history par excellence.” 

The priest took out a pipe. 

“By the way,” he remarked, “my 
name is Father Riegel. Chicago. En 
route to Rome on a small matter of 
beatification. No, I can’t say we do.” 

“John McKinstry,” said McKin- 
stry in return. “State Department. 
En route to Paris in re the Bear that 
Walks like a Man. Who is your 
candidate, if not Toynbee?” 

“Well,” said Father Riegel, draw- 
ing on his pipe. “I can hardly an- 
swer for the mind of the Universal 
Church. But I might make a good 
guess. I’d say we had two: first 
Paul, and then, a few centuries later, 
Augustine.” 

McKinstry was silent. He’d sat in 
on Kirsopp Lake’s Bible course 
back in his Harvard days. Good 
show, too, he remembered: arch- 
aeology; Ahab’s ivory palace; some- 
thing about the emergent idea of 
Jehovah. But Augustine’s connec- 
tion escaped him. Wasn’t he one of 
those embarrassing chaps, with a 
sainted mother, who sowed his wild 
oats all over Asia Minor and then 
wrote a book about it? 

“Yes,” he said awkwardly. 
“Paul. Powers of darkness, thrones 
and dominations, and all that. 
Rather skimpy, though, isn’t he?” 

“Not if you plow through the 
Greek,” said Father Riegel, smiling 
in what seemed to be rueful remi- 
niscence. “Or even the Vulgate. 
Jerome calls your ‘all that’ mundi- 
rectores, or world-rulers, and the 
Greek, ‘Cosmocrats of the Dark 
Aeon,’ is even better. Knox trans- 
lates it all as our having to do 
with princedoms and powers, with 
‘those who have the mastery of the 


world in these dark days, with 
malign influences in an order higher 
than ours.’ I remember that text 
pretty exactly, because I preached 
on it only last Sunday. Not entirely 
inapplicable to the present world 
situation, is it?” 

McKinstry stared at his shoe- 
laces. This sort of talk always made 
him uneasy. Not that he indulged 
in it often. But there was one of 
his juniors in the Department who 
seemed absolutely hipped on the 
topic. Intelligent chap, too, Dunbar, 
except for his idée fixe. Princeton. 
Funny kind of thing to crop up at 
Princeton, come to think of it. Used 
to go back there at intervals to speak 
to this French chap, Maritain, whom 
the Quai d’Orsay later sent to the 
Vatican. Do you suppose he got all 
that woolgathering from him? 

“No,” he said somewhat stiffly. 
“Not in an allegorical sense any- 
way. But what has Augustine got to 
do with all this?” 


The lights had gone on in the big 
transport. Once or twice there was 
a humming quiver which McKin- 


stry, who was versed in every 
species of air travel, didn’t quite 
fancy. Even the priest, who was 
not, seemed to notice something. 
“Rather a queer vibration, don’t 
you think?” he asked apologetically, 
with all the reluctance of the in- 
experienced voyager to risk a gaff. 
“Almost unpleasant, in fact. How- 
ever. I’m no historian, you know. 
Can’t say much about Augustine’s 
century except that, looking back, it 
reads uncomfortably like ours. But 
I studied his City of God once, back 
in the seminary, and certain images 
of his stick in my mind today. He 
writes of a sort of diabolic Comin- 
tern directing an infiltration of our 
planet; of an evil celestial general 
staff playing kriegspiel with the 
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map of the world; pitting satanic 
ideology against archangelic; and 
the issue left unsettled until the end 
of time.” 

McKinstry began to fidget. Real- 
ly, now it was too much. It was 
all very well for this cartoonist 
chap—what was his name?—to 
draw Hitler in an operatic helmet on 
the day of Gétterddmmerung, or for 
some of these avant garde poets to 
put in crossword references to the 
Wolf Fenris who would swallow up 
the gods, and all the rest of it. But 
they weren’t serious. He wished he 
was in the Crillon bar. Besides, the 
rocking, which was now markedly 
perceptible, had begun to make him 
seasick. 

“T’ll tell you another thing,” said 
Father Riegel abruptly, as if he 
failed to notice his companion’s 
silence. ‘There was a French writer 
by the name of Bloy. Died earlier in 
this century. A little too strong for 
some of my fellow padres, I’m 
afraid. On his deathbed he said an 
odd thing: J’attends les Cossaques 
et le Saint Esprit.” 

Father Riegel’s French was far 
from career diplomat standard; 
but McKinstry understood it well 
enough. 

“Now that,” he said slowly, “is 
more like it. ‘I await the Cossacks 
and the Holy Spirit.’ Prophetic, 
certainly. I leave the Holy Spirit to 
you gentlemen of the cloth; but I 
rather think I can identify the Cos- 
sacks.” 

There was a tap on McKinstry’s 
shoulder. He looked up. One of the 
crew was standing at his side, look- 
ing quite concerned. He asked him 
to step forward. McKinstry excused 
himself, and followed the man into 
the glass bubble of the control room. 
It was pitch dark outside. Some- 


thing definitely queer was going on 


in the propeller region, and about 
the fuselage. Blue lights burned 
straight up as if in a vacuum. Cor- 
posants. St. Elmo’s fire. 

The navigator touched his cap, 
grinning. McKinstry was a hard nut 
to crack, when it came to surprises; 
but he started. It was Evans, his 
best operative back in the O.S.S. 
days. ' 

“Sorry, sir,” said Evans. “I was 
detailed to this flight. You might 
figure out the reason if you tried. 
If everything had gone on schedule, 
you’d have stepped out at Le Bour- 
get, and I’d have flown back to the 
U. S. And no one the wiser. Espe- 
cially you. But things haven’t gone 
on schedule. There’s something up 
that’s very wrong. You could guess 
without much difficulty, perhaps.” 

McKinstry’s special pigeon was 
no longer espionage, but he wasn’t 
deaf or dumb, either; and the State 
Department these days was a whis- 
pering gallery of fantastic rumor. 
Only, unlike the past, it was no 
longer possible nowadays to isolate 
the fantastic from the not so fan- 
tastic. The melodramatic improba- 
ble had become all too possible. 

“T suppose they’re trying out their 
radar repulsion grid,” he ventured. 

“Something like that,” Evans 
said. “Whatever it is, it has sealed 
off the whole European Atlantic 
coast. So things are temporarily 
snafu. We're flying as high as we 
dare, but it’s like coming smack up 
against an invisible glass wall in a 
fairy tale. Hold on, sir! That was 
the worst one yet.” 

The plane bobbed like a toy; like 
one of the light plastic balls chil- 
dren blow up and down atop a bub- 
ble pipe. The flooring seemed to 
creak and buckle. McKinstry 
thought he knew what the next 
move was. 
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“I suppose you want this now,” 
he said to Evans, taking a small 
tube from his breast pocket. There 
were papers tightly rolled inside; 
a duplicate was locked up in a cer- 
tain safe back in Washington. 

“Right,” said Evans. He pried 
the roll out; then he touched his 
cigarette lighter to it, and the slim 
blue cylinder quickly blackened into 
nothingness. 

“The trouble now,” he said slow- 
ly, “is that we can’t go up or down, 
or sideways, either. Also, our in- 
strument panel’s gone mad. Until 
they turn their gimmick off we’re 
as if caught in between two layers 
of repulsion. And when they do, 
we'll have to come down nohow.” 

Nohow. Or else _ contrariwise, 
thought McKinstry idiotically to 
himself as he made a nervous way 
back to his seat. Contrariwise had 
something to do with Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, didn’t it? Or was 
it Battledore and Shuttlecock? No, 
battledore and shuttlecock was a 
game; very much like the game 
Our Side was playing with Their 
Side. Only now the plane was the 
shuttlecock and the _ battledore 
something They’d dug up out of the 
fourth dimension. Though we un- 
doubtedly had the same sort of thing 
up our sleeve, too. Even better, 
probably. Well, it would be a 
Roman death. Departmental to the 
end, he hoped the government 
wouldn’t be forced to make some- 
thing out of it. 

Father Riegel looked up politely 
as McKinstry eased himself into his 
seat. No point in alarming the other 
passengers, McKinstry had decided. 
But, for a moment, the bitterness of 
death took him by the throat. In 
the final analysis it was no easy 
thing to meet face to face the Ter- 
ror that walketh by day. It was 


twice as hard to confront it alone. 
Besides, from what little he knew 
of priests, they placed a lot of 
stock in being prepared. Final con- 
trition—if that were the word—and 
things like that. 

“Your friends are up to tricks,” 
he said with meaning. Then he 
wondered if that didn’t sound some- 
how reproachful, as if, in some ob- 
scure way, the priest were respon- 
sible for what They did. 

“Our friends,” he amended. 

Father Riegel smiled. 

“My friends, if you wish,” he said 
gently. “I don’t necessarily mean 
what you mean by ‘Cossacks,’ you 
know. There are many more Cos- 
sacks of the spirit than merely a 
handful of Eastern European poli- 
ticians. Everywhere.” 

McKinstry could see the point. 
He also realized, with a start, that 
his own blasé detachment, begotten 
of wide and cynical experience, had 
something in common with the 
priest’s charity. Except, of course, 
that the priest’s relativism fell far 
short of his. Like Horatio, McKin- 
stry was prepared to admit many 
things. That all men were gray in a 
moral night, for example. He had, 
however, no place in his philosophy 
for Cosmocrats of the Dark Aeon, 
or, if it came to that, for Archons of 
the Galactic Drift, either. 

The vibration was becoming 
deafening. Passengers had taken to 
looking at one another in, first, un- 
easy, and, then, sickening surmise. 
They did not need a pilot’s license 
to interpret the ominous evidence 
of their own wrist watches. Once 
the stewardess brought aft to Mc- 
Kinstry a folded note from Evans 
to the effect that they were carrying 
fuel for only one half hour longer. 
McKinstry passed it to Father Riegel 
with a wry grimace. 
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“A blighty one, eh?” he asked, re- 
lapsing into the slang of World 
War I. at the very dawn of World 
War III. “Still, there’s something 
satisfactory in really being in the 
first line.” 

Then Father Riegel said a sur- 
prising thing. 

“We,” he said distinctly, his face 
white and intense with measured 
conviction, “are not in the first 
line.” 

“Eh?” said McKinstry, jolted into 
monosyllabic incivility. “Who is, 
then, in God’s name?” 

“The contemplatives,” said 
Father Riegel. “Monks. Anglican 
nuns in the Himalayas. Students of 
the Talmud. Old men in lamaseries. 
In God’s name.” 

All of a sudden the vibration 
ceased. Silence fell, thick, cotton- 
woolly. The plane passed out of a 
cloud bank into clear moonlight. 
Far below, etched in black and sil- 
ver, were needle-sharp peaks glit- 
tering in a white radiance. McKin- 
stry could see a ribbon: of Alpine 
road and a block of buildings, minia- 
ture, perfect, like a tiny village for 
the base of a Christmas tree. They 
were, apparently, some sort of re- 
ligious establishment, for the top- 
most one bore a cross which lined 
an ebony reflection of geometric ex- 
actitude on the gleaming snow be- 
neath. Then the motors coughed 
three or four times; and stopped. 

“Buckle your safety straps,” 
called the stewardess. 

There was no chance whatever, 
of course. McKinstry had time to 
admire the pilot’s skill and the stew- 
ardess’s fortitude. He was reflecting 
that the world, on its better side, 
was turning Conradian, when they 
struck. 


Kettledrums throbbed in his head. 


He was back in Symphony Hall with 
rain-gray Boston waiting outside; 
inside Koussevitzsky conducted 
Richard Strauss’ Alpine Symphony. 
Most effective music, reflected Mc- 
Kinstry. Almost gave one the illu- 
sion of physical cold. But why did 
his head ache so? He opened his 
eyes. 

Doré might have drawn the ter- 
rain for something in Milton. The 
moon had set, but the peaks were 
now silver soft and chill in starlight. 
He knew that if help did not come 
very soon his hands and feet would 
probably have to be amputated. But 
why should help come at all? It was 
a matter of seconds only between 
the stopping of Their gimmick, as 
he, an unscientific Johnnie parrot- 
ing Evans had come to think of it, 
and the long vertiginous descent. 
Not much chance for a radio mes- 
sage in that flash of time. He was 
trying to move one arm tentatively, 
almost luxuriously, when the hair 
on his neck stirred. 

There was something near him. 
A presence. Not living, exactly, but 
having being. Being of a distinctly 
inimical order, too. He did not see 
it so much as sense it. Or, rather, 
them. It was a conclave. If he could 
be said to see, it was after a differ- 
ent mode of seeing than of old. But, 
according to this new mode, it would 
not be amiss to say that he saw a 
circle of hooded shapes; icy; im- 
placable; terribly hostile. Gigantic, 
as well, in an archangelic, Byzan- 
tine way. McKinstry had _ seen 
enough of general staffs in his day 
to realize that, whatever they were, 
they were playing kriegspiel. In- 
human fingers crooked over some- 
thing more than just a map. Mc- 
Kinstry found himself seeing as they 
saw. It was the world; and they saw 
what and where they wished ac- 
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cording to a fashion of seeing that 
McKinstry impotently likened to 
television. It was not television. 

A group of yellow-clad Tibetans 
swam into focus. They were work- 
ing a prayer wheel, and he heard 
the hummed susurrus of their lotus 
prayer: Om man padme hum. Next 
he seemed to see an old man, with 
a long white beard and a velvet skull 
cap on his head. Candles burned 
beside an open book. McKinstry 
could not read Hebrew, but he heard 
some muttered words, and they 
sounded to him like Adonai Elohim. 
I’m dreaming, he said to himself. 
I’m back in Kirsopp Lake’s class in 
the Fogg Museum. A moment later 
he did not think he was dreaming. 
Kirsopp Lake did not teach Arabic, 
and McKinstry had never been in 
the Arab countries. He was a 
Western, not an Eastern specialist. 
Nevertheless he knew he was hear- 


ing Arabic droned by another old 
scholar—the word Allah kept recur- 
ring—with a turban like the Grand 
Mufti. Only the Grand Mufti had 
the vulpine face of an Eastern poli- 
tician. This was the face of a saint. 

The tableaux kept on passing. A 


minister, young and dreadfully 
thin, writing in a study. A nun 
arranging roses on an altar. A group 
of buildings hugging the contours of 
an Alp, the topmost building 
crowned by a cross. White robed 
men passed up and down a cloister. 
Somewhere, quite recently, McKin- 
stry had seen buildings very like 
those. Only smaller foreshortened 
by distance. He was trying to puzzle 
out just when and where, when 
something happened within the 
conclave. 

It would be inexact to say it 
moved. There was no stir or move- 
ment on this plane, at least not as 
men measure movement. Only the 


implacable hostility narrowed and 
fined to a point of indescribable 
menace. A decision had been taken. 
The front line was to be struck a 
staggering blow. McKinstry’s hand 
flew, in reflex swiftness, to his arm- 
pit holster. But all that was cen- 
turies ago, and on another planet, in 
a different war. Or was it the same 
war? Were not all wars, in a sense, 
the same war? At any rate, he’d 
worn no revolver since the surren- 
ders of 45. One arm dropped nerve- 
lessly to the snow and clenched on 
a tiny piece of metal. McKinstry 
opened his stiffened fingers. He held 
a crucifix. Then he fainted for the 
second time. 


His throat was burning with a 
sweet acridity. He opened his eyes. 

“Buvez, buvez, monsieur,” urged 
the Captain of Chasseurs Alpins, 
holding the brandy flask to his 
grateful lips. A light snow beaded 
the Frenchman’s eyebrows. McKin- 
stry made a vast effort of the will. 

“Evans, the navigator? The stew- 
ardess? Father Riegel?” He articu- 
lated thickly. 

The Frenchman made two ges- 
tures. To the left, where a burned 
plane rendered further interroga- 
tion unnecessary. To the right and 
downwards where, immediately be- 
side McKinstry, a body lay mutely 
under a tarpaulin. One hand pro- 
truded. It still clutched a pair of 
beads, the end of which, linking the 
quick and the dead, McKinstry held 
in his own hand. He opened his 
fingers painfully, and the crucifix 
fell out. Then, gently, he lifted the 
beads and put them in his pocket. 

“Alors,” said the officer. “Vite, 
vite, monsieur, s’il vous plait. It is 
beginning to snow again, and the 
bise blows cold off the glacier.” 

McKinstry made no protest as the 
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ski troops improvised a stretcher 
and carried him down the mountain 
trail to blessed warmth and dream- 
less sleep in an inn too high, appar- 
ently, for either of the age’s favorite 
manias, sport and war. 

It was afternoon when he woke. 
He called for hot chocolate and 
paper, and wrote steadily for an 
hour. The Captain of Chasseurs was 
waiting respectfully when he fin- 
ished. The survivor’s wallet had re- 
vealed some very interesting things 
about his identity to an urbane 
Frenchman who liked Americans 
quite well as a matter of course, 
anyway. But a celebrity of this 
order! 

There is a monastery near here,” 
said McKinstry. “I saw it as we pan- 
caked; and after, too. Can you take 
me to it?” 

“But of course, monsieur,” said 
the Captain. “I am not croyant my- 
self. But they harm no one, ces bons 
péres of La Trappe. But excuse me. 
We did not pass the monastery on 
our way down the Alp. You said 
you saw it a second time after you 
pancaked?” 

“In a manner of speaking,” Mc- 
Kinstry said. 

On their way to the monastery 
McKinstry had the sleigh stopped 
at the post office. His letter to Dun- 
bar would explain to one man’s sat- 
isfaction, if to no one else’s, what 
the telegram he was sending, con- 
veying news of his resignation and 
recommending Dunbar as his suc- 
cessor, could not conceivably. Such 
important but difficult points, for 
example, as that he was not really 
resigning but rather enlisting in the 
front line. A counter radio clearly 
and impersonally reported the call- 
ing up of troops to preserve order 


in strike-torn France and Italy. 
McKinstry listened for a moment, 
brow furrowed. Next to the radio 
were some tiny American flags; 
dusty souvenirs of the Liberation. 
He bought one with a smile, remem- 
bering, as he did so, a schoolboy 
parable of a man named Philip 
Nolan. He was a sort of Philip 
Nolan himself now; afloat on the 
oarless raft of the world which 
was, poor ball, adrift itself in the 
tideless sea of the universe. Well, 
he, too, could keep a flag imprinted 
on his heart. Perhaps it was some- 
thing more than a harmless piece 
of sentiment. 

As the horses pulled up before the 
porter’s lodge the Captain gestured 
spaciously with his cigarette. 

“Snow, mountains, le bon Dieu. 
No wine, no women, no tobacco. 
Every man to his own taste, mon- 
sieur. I shall await you.” 

“Oh, quite,” said McKinstry, tak- 
ing two packs of American cigar- 
ettes from his pocket and giving 
them to the Captain. “But please do 
not wait. I shall not be going back.” 

The Frenchman watched him as 
he jangled the bell pull. He under- 
stood the value of gestures, and this 
tall American had just made an in- 
dubitable gesture. The shadows 
were blue now in the cold winter 
light. He shrugged. 

“Please announce me to your 
Abbot,” said McKinstry to the monk 
who answered. 

The Brother Porter was polite by 
nature and by training, but asceti- 
cism had not dulled his edge of 
humor. 

“Be good enough to wait,” he 
said, smiling, to McKinstry. “I 
shall inform the Abbot of your 
your coming.” 
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A CHANGE OF MIND 


By SOPHIE VON GOTTFRIED 


VERY so often it is necessary to 
change a law of Congress or 
alter a situation or change old ways 
not because there is a change of 
principle but because the principle 
does not change. 

To cite a concrete instance: al- 
though the desirability of an inter- 
national community bound by 
natural law has always been recog- 
nized by the Church, it was left to 
the present Pope, Pius XII., to urge 
the juridical constitution of an in- 
ternational organization as_ the 
duty of every politically vocal per- 
son because times have changed. 
To take another instance: at the 
San Francisco Conference a new 
“right” was added to the familiar 
list of political and civil rights—the 
right to work. Naturally this right 
was always tacitly recognized but in 
a society which had its roots largely 
in an agricultural economy a condi- 
tion never existed where millions of 
men were idle. In society as it is 
now constituted not only the unem- 
ployed individual but society itself 
is the loser. 

Most of the principles upon which 
society is founded today had their 
birth in classical times and in the 
Middle Ages. Although the prin- 
ciples were expressed in the Middle 
Ages they were never fully carried 
out because of the lack of wide- 
spread education, means of com- 
munication and of a disunity within 
societies whose classes were so 
sharply demarcated that no amount 
of wit or learning could eradicate 
the fact that one was not of “gentle” 


/ 


blood. With the growth of the city, 
of the population and of the mid- 
dle class, with the increased learn- 
ing and inter-dependency brought 
on by new inventions the situation 
got so sharply out of focus that a 
proclamation of inherent rights was 
unleashed and flooded the world 
under the shadow of the guillotine 
in the catastrophic French Revolu- 
tion. 

Today the situation is again 
sharply out of focus and the 
changes to be made must be sweep- 
ing and dramatic in the direction of 
insuring those natural rights long 
buried under a debris of changing 
surroundings and relationships en- 
gendered by new inventions. But 
where does that direction lie? Does 
a new trail have to be pounded out 
or does an old one need weeding? 


In a radio message on September 
1, 1944, Pius XII. predicted that the 
end of the war would see a “fierce 
struggle between the various poli- 
cies” in the future shaping of the 
social order. This struggle had been 
waged mostly on the theoretical 
level for some time. However, the 
struggle has not only been the obvi- 
ous one between the defenders of 
capitalism and the protagonists of 
communism, where there is a fun- 
damental difference concerning 
man’s personality and his freedom, 
but a struggle has also been taking 
place between men who are gener- 
ally agreed on the nature of man as 
a free, self-determining individual. 

The one school asks for more 
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governmental centralization and 
power, while the other believes that 
governmental intervention should 
be kept to a minimum and order 
secured by the operation of just 
laws enforceable in law courts. The 
one wants the government to go into 
business and direct enterprises 
while the other holds that the less 
government has to do with business 
the better. Friedrich von Hayek is 
in the vanguard of the latter school, 
while Henry Wallace is one of the 
better known exponents of the 
former. Hayek’s book, The Road 
to Serfdom and Wallace’s Sixty 
Million Jobs are completely anti- 
thetical. A brief review of the ar- 
guments of these opposing and con- 
trary opinions will be in point. It 
goes without saying, however, that 
the most democratic government 
written on paper and not in the 
hearts of men can in reality be the 
greatest tyranny. Therefore, al- 
though these techniques will be an- 
alyzed with a view to discovering 
which of them is most conducive to 
developing the best of which human 
nature is capable, it must be em- 
phasized that a technique of gov- 
ernment is secondary in importance 
to the spirit and ideals by which 
leaders and people carry out that 
government. With every change of 
government there must be a change 
of mind, of heart, and of will. 
Hayek holds that all collectivists 
follow this trend of thought: that 
there is economic chaos; that par- 
liaments cannot cope with the situ- 
ation; that central planning by a 
government of vast powers of ordi- 
nance and decree is necessary. He 
quotes Laski who said that a labor 
government would have to “suspend 
the classic formulae of normal op- 
position” in order to carry on its 
work. Centralized planning, argues 


Hayek, could not be tied down to 
formal laws which would hamper 
its movement. A centralized gov- 
ernment is essentially a managerial 
government which requires space in 
which to move and the right to make 
and carry out sudden decisions by 
decree. Hayek says that, whereas 
government by rule of law is an- 
alagous to an open road with a high- 
way code within which limits there 
is freedom of movement, a man- 
agerial government is analagous to 
a road dotted with policemen who 
at every crossing will tell you where 
to go and how to get there. Hayek 
argues that it is hard to limit the 
power of a collectivist government 
because efficiency demands that it 
move swiftly and because the ordi- 
nary freedom of movement granted 
to the individual is now taken over 
by a central source. Thus, con- 
cludes Hayek, a collectivist govern- 
ment is not democratic and even if 
it starts out to be it will inevitably 
and necessarily follow the road 
toward totalitarianism, with all its 
concomitants of secret police and 
regimentation. 

Not only are liberties in danger 
but Hayek raises the question 
whether such a government is really 
efficient. It is impossible, he says, 
in a complex industrial civilization, 
for any group of men, no matter 
how learned, to have the necessary 
knowledge to run every type of busi- 
ness. Also, the necessity of weigh- 
ing everyone’s varying needs raises 
an ethical problem, which is that 
those in control will have the re- 
sponsibility of deciding on a hier- 
archy of wants. This of course im- 
plies a moral evaluation. Hayek 
therefore quotes and agrees with 
Belloc who said: “The control of the 
production of wealth is the control 
of human life itself.” In other 
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words, this school of thought holds 
that the nationalization of industry 
will ultimately lead to the national- 
ization of thought. Hayek opposes 
to Laski’s statement (quoted from 
Liberty in the Modern State, 1937): 
“Those who know the normal life of 
the poor, its haunting sense of im- 
pending disaster . . . will realize 
well enough that without economic 
security liberty is not worth hav- 
ing,” a quotation from Benjamin 
Franklia: “Those who would give 
up essential liberty to purchase a 
little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 

In his book, The Machiavellians, 
James Burnham adds fuel to 
Hayek’s fire. He defines the collec- 
tivist trend which he says is shap- 
ing up everywhere as “bonapart- 
ism” because of the combination of 
a centralized, dictatorial govern- 
ment with democratic camouflages 
like suffrage, parliaments, plebes- 
cites, etc., which are associated 
with the two Bonapartist regimes 
in France. The trend, says Burn- 
ham, is toward a managerial gov- 
ernment, a type of regime complete- 
ly developed in former Nazi Ger- 
many, in Russia, and coming to be 
more and more closely approxi- 
mated in England and the United 
States. He agrees with Hayek that 
a condition of liberty requires that 
economic power should be decen- 
tralized: “Freedom does require 
that all economic power should not 
be centralized, but there are other 
means than capitalist property 
rights to prevent such centraliza- 
tion.” In the means of achieving 
the same end, he parts company 
with Hayek who does believe in 
property rights. Burnham’s way 
would be to decentralize political 
power by allocating that political 
power to different economic units— 


a sort of syndicalist structure. In 
his words: ““Management, workers, 
consumers, or differing branches of 
industry would operate as separate 
organized groups with relative in- 
dependence.” 


Unlike Hayek and Burnham, 
Wallace does not think that cen- 
tralized planning is inconsistent 
with democracy. A strong central 
government will only direct and co- 
ordinate enterprises with the help 
of the forty-eight states, but this 
professed admiration for states’ 
rights is suspect. In a speech in 
Madison Square Garden on Novem- 
ber 8, 1942, Wallace declared: 


“Some in the United States be- 
lieve that we have over-emphasized 
what might be called political or 
Bill-of-Rights democracy. Carried 
to its extreme form it leads to rug- 
ged individualism, exploitation, im- 
practical emphasis on States’ rights 
and even to anarchy.” 


This speech was made three years 
before his Sixty Million Jobs was 
published and it is possible that 
Wallace had changed his mind by 
1945. Nevertheless, one cannot es- 
cape the impression that people of 
the Wallace mentality feel like 
Laski that without economic secur- 
ity, political liberty is not worth 
having. Furthermore, they tacitly 
imply that real economic security is 
ultimately the true and only liberty 
worth having. 

It is no wonder, then, that Wal- 
lace gives only an over-the-shoulder 
glance at the political aspect of the 


_question and devotes himself solely 


to the economic and technical part 
of the problem. The government 
takes on the role of a giant grocer 
with the merchandise of the United 
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States its stock-in-trade. Did you 
know, he asks, that under full em- 
ployment the average person will 
eat 96 pounds of pork instead of 
only 67 pounds in the lean years? 
25 pounds of chicken instead of 18 
pounds? that 6,000,000 homes in 
rural areas are without electricity? 
that outfitting these homes would 
involve about five billion dollars’ 
worth of work and be good for three 
million jobs for three years? that 
ten years of work could be provided 
for millions of men by instituting 
soil conservation, forest conserva- 
tion, and drainage projects? Statis- 
tics like these abound in Sixty Mil- 
lion Jobs. 

Can the chasm between the blue- 
print strategists of the Wallace 
stamp and the philosophers of in- 
dividualism be bridged? 

The first thing to do is clear the 
docks by observing that there is no 
necessity of subscribing to either 
solution in the terms in which it 
has been propounded. Neither is it 
necessary to try to find a middle 
point and throw a sop now to one 
side, now to the other, in the vain 
hope of placating either. As I see 
it, neither side gets at the fun- 
damental difficulty. 

The assumption has been made 
that both the Hayekers and Wal- 
laceites are men of good will, the 
expression “men of good will” being 
used narrowly to mean men who 
would like to see the capacities of 
each individual developed to the 
fullest possible extent through a 
freedom that is not born of anarchy 
but is a product of men’s living 
together in a tranquillity of order 
with a view to the common good. 
This development of the individual 
requires political liberty even if at 
the cost of economic comfort, says 
Hayek; whereas Wallace maintains 
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that political liberty is worth noth- 
ing if it does not redound to the 
economic well-being of the individ- 
ual. But can there be any doubt 
that both schools would eagerly 
agree to this: that all men should 
own property. And is not that the 
crux of the matter? 

The individualist school main- 
tains that it is because they believe 
that all men should own some prop- 
erty that they say the government 
should not control all property. The 
other school hastens to point out 
that heretofore the government has 
not controlled property (in the 
strict sense) yet more and more 
people are becoming propertyless 
and securing less and less control 
over their means of livelihood. 
However, this school is equally 
wrong in asking that property be 
handed over to the government 
through a nationalization of indus- 
try because this is only exchanging 
an assortment of capitalists for a 
bureaucracy called government 
which has in addition to economic 
power, political power. Such politi- 
cal power, as Hayek points out, will 
steadily grow with increasing eco- 
nomic control. To argue that each 
man will have more property by 
turning it all over to the government 
is ridiculous. 

Unless, argue the proponents of 
planned government, unless gov- 
ernment is the people. People 
must become masters of their des- 
tiny. Before this can be done the 
people themselves must change. 
The kind of society that is putting 
up with the books, movies, plays and 
advertising now flooding our mar- 
kets, the kind of nation in which 
half the population does not bother 
to vote even in presidential elections, 
the kind of society of which a sub- 
stantial part is guilty of race hatred, 
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a society which is as morally dis- 
eased as ours, cannot assume leader- 
ship. 


Since the United States ceased to 
be a nation of farmers, and since 
businesses have become larger and 
fewer the people have not known 
what it is to think for themselves 
and help themselves. Instead of 
self-reliance and independence too 
many people are looking either to 
a union or to the government for 
help. The Wallaceites do not, pre- 
sumably, think that the people can 
become executives overnight, or 
even “sound judges of policy.” But 
they do seem to think that they have 
worked out a medicine to cram 
down the throats of a people stead- 
ily growing more slavish. 

The American people will have 
to learn to become their own doc- 
tors and prescribe their own medi- 
cine. In the days when there were 
towns where cities are now, people 
used to meet to discuss town affairs. 
The town meeting was based not 
only on the idea that everyone had 
the right to say something concern- 
ing a project in which he was in- 
volved, but also that each person 
had something to contribute to a 
discussion. Out of the discussion 
would come an awareness of the 
problems involved, a growing 
knowledge of the art of government, 
and an intensifying of the convic- 
tion that the body politic is organic. 

Now that the town has grown up 
to a city it has some of the advan- 
tages and it would seem all of the 
evils of increased age. More and 
more there is bewilderment about 
the affairs of government. Like 
every art, that of managing one’s 
government requires training. The 
American people, who are fast los- 
ing that art, need the practice that 


would come with the revival of 
something like the town meeting. 

One summer, about two years ago, 
I visited a little Canadian town in 
Nova Scotia of about 3,000 people. 
Reserve Mine, the name of the town, 
is a typical mining community— 
houses dingy, grimy, and sunk in 
mire, tumble-down stores, cinder- 
black roads with nothing of beauty 
to relieve the town except the blue 
sky above. Into this town came a 
mild looking priest, Dr. James 
Tompkins, who liked to repeat: 
“Human nature is the only nature 
that can be changed; you can’t 
change the nature of a horse.” His 
credo was simple: You cannot get 
good leadership unless you have 
good people. The only way of help- 
ing the people is getting them to 
help themselves. This is exactly 
where Wallace and the like-minded 
miss the boat; they do not believe 
that the people are capable of help- 
ing themselves. 

Today, bearing dramatic testi- 
mony to Father Tompkins’ faith in 
the people, there is a small street 
of a dozen homes called Tompkins- 
ville. Every one of these homes was 
built by the miners themselves who, 
without benefit of high school edu- 
cation, studied after work hours and 
learned how to build homes. Then 
they went ahead and built them. 
These modest, two-storied homes of 
six or seven rooms are equipped 
with modern conveniences. There 
is a community fund which will be 
used in the future for a common 
playground—or maybe. for buying 
up the neighboring mine and run- 
ning it themselves! 

The co-operative idea did not 
arrive overnight in Reserve Mine. 
It grew up only after a steady pro- 
gram of “adult education” had been 
going on for years. The principle 
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of discussion, growth in knowledge 
of public affairs, and social con- 
sciousness is basic to the program 
of adult education meetings just as 
it was in our own American town 
meetings. 

The important thing about Tomp- 
kinsville is the transformation of 
the people who today are mentally 
alert and interested participants in 
their government. There are week- 
ly discussions, in which women take 
part, on the bills pending in their 
parliament. It is impossible to set 
a value to their elation with the 
growth of knowledge and self-con- 
fidence, the widening of their hori- 
zon with the help of the People’s 
Library (another pet idea of Father 
Tompkins), and the sense of secur- 
ity that comes with the conviction 
that their destiny lies in their own 
hands. 

It may be argued that co-opera- 
tives can be the solution in small 
mining or farming communities but 
that they will fail to solve the eco- 
nomic problems of a country like 
the United States which is stead- 
ily becoming more industrialized. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick has point- 
ed out the great strides co-opera- 
tives have made in an industrial 
country like Great Britain in one of 
her columns. “The C. W. S. [Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society] in Man- 
chester is the central government 
of an organization with branches 
in a thousand towns. It runs its 
own factories and transport ser- 
vices. Its bank depository or Work- 
ers Savings is the sixth largest in 
Britain. Its membership, increased 
by 30,000 annually in the war 
years, now serves half the families 
of the countryside. Eventually its 
leaders hope to bring in the entire 
country—the whole population and 
all parties merged into a co-opera- 


tive commonwealth.” Some time 
ago, in an excellent article in the 
New York Post, columnists Charles 
Van Devander and William O. Play- 
er gave some further statistics on 
the co-operative movement in Eng- 
land: “The co-operative movement, 
with 9,000,000 members and slightly 
over $1,000,000,000 of invested capi- 
tal is a potent factor in the economic 
and political life of Great Britain. 
Last year the 1,057 retail co-ops sold 
one-quarter of all the rationed goods 
bought by Britons and did 11 per 
cent of the total overall retail trade.” 
The authors are careful to point out 
that these nine million members 
represent family units. In England, 
30 per cent of the national milk 
supply is distributed by co-opera- 
tives. In some localities they sell 60 
to 70 per cent of the coal and up to 
90 per cent of the bread. 

The United States has been more 
backward. There are consumer’s 
societies serving slightly more than 
two million members. About the 
same number belong to credit 
unions. Co-operatives have flour- 
ished more in farmers producer co- 
ops, many of which simply go by 
the name “co-op” but are really as- 
sociations to control prices and 
eliminate middle men. 

But even if a co-operative is begun 
in the proper spirit, there is no guar- 
antee that it will not degenerate. 
The members may lose their social 
consciousness and be inspired mere- 
ly by profit. The six basic Rochdale 
rules are calculated to forestall this 
sort of thing. One of the rules calls 
for an educational fund, another a 
low interest rate on capital, and no 
member is entitled to more than 
one vote. However, all these rules 
can easily fall into disuse. 

What is required today is not 
only an economic solution but a so- 
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cial solution. The co-operative way 
not only solves an economic prob- 
lem but it is a means of a resurgence 
of those qualities of initiative and 
planning which are native to hu- 
man nature. 

Let there not be a confusion be- 
tween the methods and aims of so- 
cialism and the co-operative way. 
These two systems are worlds apart. 
In England, where the Labor gov- 
ernment is slowly moving in the di- 
rection of planned economy, the co- 
ops have studiously refused to affili- 
ate with the government. Van 
Devander and Player pointed out in 
the article previously cited: 


“There is, in fact, a fundamental 
difference in the long-range aims of 
the Labor Party and the co-op move- 
ment. The Labor Party looks for- 
ward to an eventually socialized 
state consisting of nationalized en- 


terprises and of enterprises run by 


municipalities. . . . The co-opera- 
tive leaders maintain that the ex- 
perience of Great Britain is that co- 
operatives rather than government 
operation provides the answer to 
unified and democratic distribution 
of food. . . . Thus the co-ops in a 
sense become the defenders of free 
(collective) enterprise in this field 
as opposed to compulsory collecti- 
vism, through government opera- 
tion.” 


In a state where most of the eco- 
nomic enterprises are owned co- 
operatively, many of the abuses 
which today appear to necessitate 
the government going into business, 
will no longer exist. The govern- 
ment will be more free to perform 
those tasks for which it was set up: 
the securing of the tranquillity of 
order through just and operating 
laws. The sphere of government 


will be demarcated as it would be 
under a so-called rugged and indi- 
vidualist economy except that the 
number of “individualists” would 
increase as their share in manage- 
ment increases. As far as technique 
is concerned, the co-operative way 
has the most to offer as a solution 
to our economic and political ills. 
However, as previously indicated, 
arriving at a technique is not 
enough; a spirit of sacrifice and a 
willingness to work hard to make 
the technique work is needed. 

Pius XII. has wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the co-operative system and 
has even urged the working people 
to unite in membership in co-opera- 
tives. Only when work is truly 
productive, when it exacts personal 
interest, does it become the “means 
through which all those manifold 
powers and faculties with which 
nature, training and art have en- 
dowed the dignity of the human 
personality” are fostered and devel- 
oped. There is no scale that can 
measure benefits that pay off in self- 
reliance, self-respect and brotherly 
feeling. 

The co-operative economy pre- 
sents a sharp contrast to the pres- 
ent-day American one in which 
strikes are daily becoming the rule 
instead of the exception—strikes 
that result in a few dollars’ increase 
to be dissipated in higher prices, 
that result in nothing but bitterness 
between employers, employees, and 
the hang-dog public. What better 
way than to supplant the employer- 
employee relationship by co-owner- 
ship? 

As G. K. Chesterton put it, “Both 
under capitalism and communism,” 
for our purposes planned govern- 
ment, “the two seeming antinomies, 
the normal man is not minding his 
own business but somebody else’s,” 
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a thing which, he says, is con- 
demned as unorthodox and un- 
natural by Saint Thomas and the 
Popes. 

It seems to the present writer that 
neither Hayek nor Wallace has 
taken sufficient cognizance of a vital 
fact of human nature: the desire 
to create, to plan, and work toward 
a fixed goal. The key thing is per- 
sonal responsibility which can only 
exist when there is personal owner- 
ship. The role of the government 


should be to foster and encourage 
actively the increase of personal 
ownership. The individual man 
must wake up to the fact that what 
is needed is a change of mind. He 
must shake the dust off his feet, rid 
himself of the moral lethargy that 
is an end-product of this security- 
seeking age, polish the now rusty 
armor of personal initiative, and get 
himself (not the union, nor the gov- 
ernment) to do something for him- 
self. 


UNSEEN 


By OLIvE M. Briccs 


NDER the snow 


The life is still pulsing 
In every brown tree, 


Under the rock 


The spring is still bubbling 


Unseen, merrily. 
Under the leaves 


The arbutus is budding 


Hidden away, 


Under the shadow 


Of night is preparing 


Another day. 


Under the mist 


That covers our pathway 
The goal that we seek, 


Under the silence 


That broods still between us 
The words I would speak. 


Under the ground 


Are the seeds we have sown there 


Awaiting the sun, 


Under the shell of the body 


The soul-life 


When this life is done. 
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MINT FROM MALABAR 


By RicHarp A. WELFLE, S.J. 


AND’S END of the vast wedge- 
shaped peninsula of India is 
Cape Comorin. It runs out into the 
Indian Ocean, splitting it up into 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Sea. Standing at the Cape, with 
your back to the equator, let your 
gaze hop from peak to peak along 
a gradually ascending mountain 
range, running up the middle of the 
peninsula, like the dark, horny back 
of a monstrous crocodile basking in 
the sun. Far in the distance, the 
highest hump rises to 8,000 feet. 
Now turn a few points to the West, 
and let your gaze measure out 
again, this time up along a gorgeous 
palm-fringed coast, to a large inden- 
tation which forms a _ beautiful 
natural harbor, called Cochin. Then 
let your eyes roam at will over a 
magnificent panorama of sparkling 
lakes and lagoons, lying amidst lux- 
uriant vegetation between those two 
boundaries, and you have located a 
land of enchantment which bears 
the lovely name of Malabar. 

But, as might be expected in a 
land where everything flourishes 
with tropical abundance, Malabar 
has other beautiful names. It is 
sometimes called Malayalam. And 
that is a delightfully intriguing 
word. Pronounce it slowly, and it 
bobs along with a double rise and 
fall—MaAl-ay-4l-am, thus achieving 
a pleasant onomatopoeic effect. 
For the word means “hill-and-dale,” 
which quite accurately describes the 
country. Moreover, it does the trick 
twice over, for, in case you have 
not already noticed it, the word 


spells and pronounces the same for- 
wards and backwards. A word that 
performs such a feat is called a pal- 
indrome. However, that does not 
add to the beauty of Malabar. And 
besides, if I go on in this strain, you 
will accuse me of being pedantic. 
So now I will merely mention 
that it remains for still a third name 
to fix your attention on what is per- 
haps Malabar’s most fascinating 
charm. This third name is Kerala, 
which, being interpreted, means 
“The Land of Palms.” And this 


too is most appropriate, for the 
country is fairly smothered with 
palms. They greet the eye every- 


where. They line the sea coast, and 
the roads, and the inland water- 
ways, and acres upon acres of them 
are under cultivation on the cocoa- 
nut plantations. In some places they 
stand so thick that their long grace- 
ful fronds interlace overhead and 
form a vast green canopy extending 
for miles. And there is every vari- 
ety. The palmyra is favored for its 
juice, which is sweet and refresh- 
ing when gathered early in the 
morning, but soon ferments and 
then becomes a strong intoxicating 
drink, called “toddy.” Perhaps the 
most beautiful is the areca palm. 
Poetically it is known as an “arrow 
from heaven.” And truly it looks 
like it, a tall slender shaft, with a 
small feathery tuft on top, which 
seems to have been shot straight 
from above, so that it stands grace- 
fully erect, its head piercing the 
ground. Land of palms! There is a 
boast among the people—and I 
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claim it is wholly justified—which 
says: “Fair is the great land of 
India. But fairer than all is our 
beautiful Kerala.” 

I made my entrance into this 
fairyland of palms by way of a 
miniature railway that labors up 
over the mountains through trop- 
ical jungle. As we chugged along, 
in and out of dark ravines, over 
racing crystal streams, past bar- 
riers of dense vegetation with snake- 
like creepers squirming through the 
foliage, I had to keep pinching my- 
self to make sure I was not dream- 
ing of the little scenic railway back 
home in the park. 

The whole of southern Malabar is 
included in the Maharaja’s inde- 
pendent State of Travancore. So 
perhaps here is as good a place as 
any to introduce him with his array 
of titles in fully panoply. I found 
them on a government proclama- 
tion arranged in this order: His 
Highness Sri Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Sir Bala Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara_ Kiritapati Manney 
Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama Raja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, Knight 
Grand Commander of the most Emi- 
nent Order of the Indian Empire, 
D.Litt., Maharaja of Travancore. 

I was reminded of the Mahar- 
aja’s independence when the little 
train, after having made the down- 
ward run to the plains through tea 
and coffee estates and rubber plan- 
tations, came to a halt at the coast- 
al town of Quilon. Here I was ac- 
costed by customs officials wearing 
Travancore State uniforms, and I 
realized I was no longer in British 
India. The officials, however, were 
easily satisfied. I was merely re- 
quired to sign a register, and swear 
by all that is fair in this lovely land 
of Malabar that my luggage con- 
tained nothing dutiable. 


Then I engaged two rickshaws, 
one for myself, the other for my 
luggage, and set out for Saint Aloy- 
sius High School, conducted by the 
Irish Christian Brothers. I had not 
announced my coming, but a kind 
Providence intervened in the person 
of Brother Drew. He received me 
with open arms, and exclaimed, 
much to my amazement: “Father, 
you’ve been sent by Heaven. You’re 
an answer to prayer.” Then he con- 
fided that he had been so fed up 
with accounts and registers and 
school routine that he had just been 
hoping someone would happen 
along. “Even a Jesuit!” he added, 
with a chuckle. Thus I soon found 
myself established in a large airy 
room with windows that opened out 
on a beautiful tropical garden, in 
which there were mangoes, papaya, 
grapefruit, bananas, tapioca, bread- 
fruit, and of course cocoanuts. 

But it was especially the pepper 
that intrigued me. This was the 
first time I had ever seen it in its 
natural state. It grows on a leafy 
creeper that climbs up and all 
around the trunk of a tree, like a 
parasite. But actually it is a vine 
all on its own. It yields clusters of 
tiny berries, which in size and shape 
resemble green elderberries. But 
when dried in the sun they become 
black and wrinkled, and are then 
ground up for the cook’s condiment 
box and the table. 

That evening after dinner, while 
taking recreation with the Brothers, 
I learned that much of Malabar’s 
history is seasoned with pepper. It 
was pepper that brought the British 
to India. Before them, the Dutch 
had complete monopoly of the spice 
trade in the East. But in 1599 they 
boosted the price of pepper so high 
that English merchants in London 
got jolly well annoyed, and decided 
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to trade with India independently 
of the Dutch. So the following year 
they sent out their first fleet. It was 
not a tremendous venture; only five 
ships. But it paid vast dividends, 
for that small fleet was the infant 
East India Company, and the be- 
ginning of British influence in 
India. 

The spice trade of Malabar, how- 
ever, goes back far beyond the Brit- 
ish and the Dutch. Already centu- 
ries before Christ the Phoenicians 
had come not only for pepper, but 
for mint, ginger, cinnamon, and for 
sandalwood and ivory as well. (By 
the way, just now when I consulted 
the dictionary for the correct spell- 
ing of Phoenician, I discovered that 
the word is a Greek derivative, with 
the same meaning as Kerala—“The 
Land of Palms.”) But as I was say- 
ing, the spice trade of Malabar 
merges with ancient history. It is 
even probable that spices attracted 
the ships of King Solomon to the 
coast of Malabar around 1000 B.c. 
And it is certain, from the writings 
of Pliny and from ancient coins 
found in India, that the Greeks and 
Romans engaged in a thriving trade 
with Malabar. Thus when I read 
the other day that 3,000 lbs. of 
pepper formed a part of the ransom 
which went to Alaric the Hun to 
keep him from sacking Rome, I 
felt justified in conjecturing that 
all that pepper had come from Mala- 
bar. 

But now, in case you are getting 
fed up with pepper, I may mention 
that Brother Drew had the same 
experience that evening during 
recreation. At any rate when we 
went all the way back to 1000 B.c. 
to load up the ships of King Solo- 
mon with pepper, he seemed to 
think it about time to change the 
subject of conversation. 


“By the way, Father,” he said, 
“do you know that this is New 
Year’s Day?” Now, according to 
the office which I had read in my 
breviary for that day, it was the 
17th of August, so I suspected a bit 
of Irish leg-pulling. But Brother in- 
sisted that it was New Year’s Day, 
and he got a school calendar to 
prove it. The calendar was arranged 
in two columns, one marked “Eng- 
lish Date,” and the other “M.E.” 
And sure enough, opposite August 
17th in the English column, I saw 
“First Day, 1119” in the M.E. col- 
umn. Duly puzzled, I asked: “What 
does M.E. mean? And _ 1119?” 
“Well you see,” explained Brother 
Drew, “Malabar has a calendar all 
its own. M.E. means Malabar Era. 
And according to the Malabar Era 
this is the first day of the year, 1119. 
Which means 1119 years since the 
founding of this town of Quilon, 
which was the original capital of 
Travancore.” And then he went on 
to give it as his considered opinion 
that the whole thing is a confounded 
nuisance, because on all official 
records he has to put both the Eng- 
lish and M.E. dates. 

“And another nuisance is this,” 
said Brother Drew, producing a 
number of coins from his purse. 
“Travancore money! The State has 
its own currency, and look at that!” 
He singled out a copper coin so tiny 
that it just rested neatly on the tip 
of my little finger. “The joke of it 
is that’s called a ‘cash,’” said 
Brother, laughing. “Not much cash 
to it, is there?” It was surely the 
smallest piece of money I had ever 
seen, and I was told that this Tra- 
vancore “cash” is actually the 
smallest coin in the world. When 
asked about its purchasing power, 
Brother Drew said it would prob- 
ably buy one biri, which is a native 
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cigarette smoked by coolies. I kept 
the little “cash” as a souvenir. 


From Travancore money we 
somehow got on to the subject of 
the Church in Malabar, and I 
learned that the Malabar Christians 
claim to be the lineal descendants of 
the first converts of the Apostle 
Saint Thomas. However, histori- 
cally there seems to be some doubt 
if that claim has been perfectly es- 
tablished. But what can not be 
called into question is the fact that 
another great apostle, Saint Francis 
Xavier, traveled up and down this 
coast of Malabar, and it was here 
that he reaped his greatest harvest 
of souls among the fisher folk. 

The following morning Brother 
Drew and I mounted cycles, and 
rode down to the beach to visit one 
of their villages. Xavier must have 
saddened at the sight of the wretch- 


ed native shelters, just as I did. 
They were mere hovels of bamboo 
and palm leaves, huddled together 
on the sandy beach beneath the co- 


coanut palms. Everywhere there 
were fish drying in the sun, and 
just one whiff of their mighty aroma 
was enough to convince me that 
these fisher folk are sturdy fellows. 
But there was much more to clinch 
this conviction. A fishing fleet was 
just returning with the night’s haul, 
and when the boats got in close to 
shore I saw that they were really not 
boats at all, but only a kind of raft 
made of three or four timbers lashed 
together. I simply marveled as I 
watched the men coming in, riding 
the breakers on these catamarans, 
as they are called. They had been 
out on them all night, exposed to 
the chill sea breeze and salt spray, 
clad in nothing more than a strip of 
loin cloth. And when I saw their 
miserable catch, I thought of the 


Apostles who on one occasion had 
also been out the whole night and 
had taken nothing. Filled with 
sympathy, I reflected piously that 
if only I were another Xavier I 
would gladden their hearts with a 
miraculous draught of fishes. But 
when I confided these touching sen- 
timents to Brother Drew, he refused 
to be stirred. He merely uttered a 
feeble sigh, which I interpreted to 
mean that he suspected I still had a 
long way to go before I could under- 
take a miracle. Then he pointed to 
a line some distance out from shore, 
where the waves were breaking into 
clouds of sunlit spray upon a reef 
of jagged rocks. “According to a 
tradition among the fishermen,” he 
said, “the coast once extended that 
far out. And at low tide they can see 
the submerged ruins of an old 
church, which they claim was built 
by Xavier.” It was now my turn to 
give a feeble sigh. But later I heard 
more about that old church under 
the sea, and I am inclined to believe 
that Brother Drew was not merely 
pulling my leg. 

We now rode on up the coast till 
we came to a hill overlooking the 
sea, and, leaving our cycles behind, 
climbed to the top. It was the site 
of an old ruined fort, a remnant 
of the days when the Portuguese 
held sway in the East. There were 
jagged portions of masonry rising 
up grotesquely out of the mass of 
tangled undergrowth, but for the 
rest this relic of former power and 
glory had become a mere heap of 
rubble. As I surveyed those grim 
ruins, I could not help reflecting: 
“How the mighty hath fallen!” And 
later when we came to a shiny 
notice, done in white lettering on 
blue enamel, to inform the visitor 
that this old Portuguese fort is 
under the protection of the British 
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Archaeological Survey of India, it 
struck me as a very neat piece of 
irony. 

On the way back to the school, 
while passing through a cocoanut 
grove, Brother Drew pointed out a 
particular palm tree, and asked if I 
noticed anything peculiar about it. 
I said I didn’t. So he told me to look 
at the other cocoanut palms in the 
vicinity, and then have another 
good look at that one. I did, but 
still could detect nothing extraor- 
dinary about it. “Well, it’s a freak 
of nature,” declared Brother Drew. 
“As rare as a white tiger. All other 
palms are like a feather duster, with 
a tall slender trunk running right 
up to a single head of feathery 
fronds. But notice that one is 


forked at the top. It has a fork with 
two prongs, and a crown of fronds 
at the end of each prong.” Brother’s 
observation was perfectly correct, 


but I failed to get excited, because 
I was a bit skeptical about its be- 
ing so rare. Brother Drew must 
have noticed this, for he insisted: 
“It’s so unusual, that the Hindus 
consider that tree to be sacred, spe- 
cially favored by one of the gods. 
That’s why they have built that 
smal] temple there at the foot of the 
tree.” I have since seen thousands 
upon thousands of cocoanut palms, 
and I have looked sharply for one 
with a forked top, but up to now 
that one in Malabar remains abso- 
lutely unique. 

As we rode into the school com- 
pound, Brother Drew happened to 
remember that a fellow countryman 
of mine, named Casey, was living 
there in Quilon. His job was to buy 
up cashew nuts along the coast, and 
ship them to America. Brother said 
he was a particularly nice man, and 
would surely be delighted to have 
me call on him. I was equally sure 
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that I should have been happy to 
meet Mr. Casey, but my cramped 
schedule did not allow me that 
pleasure. I had already booked a 
seat on a bus to take me up the 
coast to Cochin, and a glance at my 
watch told me that I just had time 
to get packed. 

But when I saw that bus, I almost 
decided to go back and look up Mr. 
Casey. It was of an ancient vintage, 
and designed to give the maximum 
of discomfort to all who should 
dare to risk their lives in it. Unfor- 
tunately there were so many such 
venturesome souls, that I found my- 
self squeezed in with two other pas- 
sengers on the narrow board 
bench next to the driver. When I 
protested to the dispatcher, he re- 
acted as though I had prodded him 
on an exposed nerve. The very 
special place right next to the 
driver, he gave me to understand, 
should really have been assigned to 
another passenger who had booked 
before me, but it had been given to 
me simply because I was a Euro- 
pean. Now, while you are thinking 
up the answer to that one, I may 
mention that a European in India 
is any foreigner with a white skin, 
whether he hails from Europe or 
from Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Well, the old bus creaked and 
groaned as we got under way, and, 
making the Sign of the Cross, I beg- 
ged my guardian angel to take over. 
But soon the scenery became so en- 
trancing that all thought of danger 
and discomfort receded far into the 
subconscious. For sheer beauty of 
the tropical variety I doubt if that 
stretch along the Malabar coast be- 
tween Quilon and Cochin can be 
rivaled anywhere in the world. 
Brother Drew had told me that the 
ideal way to make the trip is on the 
open deck of a motor launch at 
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night, with a full Indian moon spill- 
ing its molten gold down from a 
cloudless emerald sky. I realized 
now that his poetical soul was not 
just effervescing. For we were now 
winding our way through a laby- 
rinth of magnificent waterways 
made up of sparkling lakes and 
lagoons and arms of the sea, linked 
together by small rivers and tidal 
creeks and canals. The patches of 
land in between were smothered be- 
neath luxuriant vegetation, or thick 
with cocoanut palms that ran right 
down to the sandy beaches and 
arched out over the water, their 
heads heavy with clusters of great 
mustard-colored nuts. Some of the 
lagoons were gay with white and 
crimson lotus, and others were so 
full of water hyacinth that they 
appeared to be completely covered 
with a carpet of delicate lavender 
blooms worked on a background of 
solid green. Brilliantly colored but- 
terflies fluttered in the sun like liv- 
ing jewels, and long-legged birds 
taxied over the surface of the water 
in great excitement as the frightful 
old bus rattled by. 


In a land blessed with such an 
abundance of natural beauty, it was 
all the more pitiful to see the people 
so wretchedly poor and primitive. 
Their homes were mostly just 
thatched bamboo huts, and the land 
suitable for cultivation was worked 
up into small paddy fields, where 
brown-skinned men and women 
were bent to the task of planting by 
hand. Some of them were shielded 
from the blazing sun by crude home- 
made parasols, which consisted of a 
stock of bamboo with an expansive 
round top of palm leaves. They 
looked for all the world like over- 
grown toadstools. We passed a man 
flooding his rice field with a water 


lifter that must have been copied 
from some prehistoric design. 
There was an upright, the trunk of 
a palm tree, about fifteen feet high. 
The top of this served as a fulcrum, 
on which teetered another hori- 
zontal log like the bar of a balance, 
but heavier at one end. From this 
heavier end was suspended an iron 
bucket. The man up on the hori- 
zontal beam, by coming in toward 
the fulcrum allowed the heavy end 
to take the bucket down into the 
well, and then by the simple process 
of walking out to the opposite end, 
he went down and the bucket came 
up again. It worked all right, but 
wouldn’t Rube Goldberg have been 
green with envy! I am sure he 
would have been stirred too at the 
sight of the country boats that clut- 
tered the waterways. The most 
common one is called a wallum. It 
is a cumbersome, roughly hewn 
hull about twenty feet in length, 
hooded over with bamboo and 
palm-leaf matting, and propelled 
by a coolie with a long bamboo pole. 
Never known to have broken any 
records for speed, it is nevertheless 
the poor peasants’ cheapest means 
of transportation for getting their 
produce to market. All the canals 
were jammed with them, and of 
course the chief cargo was cocoa- 
nuts. 

At one place along the way, two 
of these wallums performed a feat 
that made me gasp in amazement. 
We had come to an arm of the sea 
which was about a quarter of a mile 
wide, and there was no bridge. The 
road just ran down to the water’s 
edge and stopped, as it had every 
reason to do. But I wondered how 
we were going to get across. Then 
I saw something push off from the 
opposite shore, and after half an 
hour of waiting it turned out to be 
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a floating platform built on top of 
two wallums fastened together. The 
coolies poled it in, lined it up with 
the end of the road, and our driver 
proceeded to roll the old bus on to 
the raft. But at this point I jumped 
off. Some of my fellow passengers 
laughed, while others appeared to 
be hurt at my sudden lack of con- 
fidence in their dear old wallums. 
Anyway I felt that I just couldn’t 
ask my guardian angel to prevent 
that overloaded bus from going 
down. To my utter astonishment, 
however, the raft remained afloat. 
So I jumped back on, and after an- 
other half hour of poling we reached 
the other shore. 


Shortly after this experience, we 
came to a lively port town, called 
Alleppey. I decided to break jour- 
ney here, and go on to Cochin the 
following day, because I tried to 
bluff myself that the place looked 
interesting. But the honest-to-good- 
ness reason for this decision was the 
fact that I was so badly battered by 
this time that every bone in my body 
was crying out: “Have pity on me, 
and take me off this infernal bus.” 
Besides it so happened that Father 
Rector of Leo XIII. High School in 
Alleppey was a classmate of mine 
in theology. How could I pass up 
this opportunity of meeting him 
again? That is how I put it when 
I staggered in on him unannounced. 

My sleep that night was so deep 
and restful that I didn’t even dream 
of the old bus. So next morning I 
went out to see the town, and soon 
discovered that I had not bluffed 
myself at all. Alleppey really is a 
very interesting place. Its commerce 
and industry are served by a fine 
natural harbor, and, as might be ex- 
pected in this land of palms, most 
of the big business is built up on 


cocoanuts. The raw nuts them- 
selves, together with the various by- 
products of cocoanut oil, dried co- 
coanut called copra, and cocoanut 
fiber are the chief exports, while 
most of the factories are engaged 
in the manufacture of coir rope and 
matting. I visited one of the fac- 
tories, and when I saw the looms 
turning out their intricate beautiful 
designs, I had no difficulty in be- 
lieving the manager when he said 
that these fiber mats are in demand 
all over the world. 

The preparation of the yarn from 
which they are woven is a rather 
astonishing process. It begins by 
stripping the cocoanut of its outer 
shell, which is a tough, fibrous 
husk about three quarters of an 
inch thick. After these husks have 
been removed, wallums transport 
them to soaking pits, where they 
lie buried in brackish sea water and 
sandy mud for eight months. By 
that time they have become quite 
soft and flabby; in fact, rotten. 
They are then dug up, and taken 
to beaters, who pound the smelly 
mess into an almost incredibly 
fluffy fiber. At this stage women 
take over the work of washing and 
drying, and finally card and spin 
the tough strands into yarn for the 
looms. A proverb among the people 
says that every part of the cocoanut 
palm is useful, and they make the 
saying literally true. 

That afternoon, having fortified 
myself with a substantial lunch 
and tea, I felt sufficiently recuper- 
ated to venture another bout with 
a bus. SoI went on to Cochin, where 
toward evening I became the guest 
of Bishop Alvernez. And let me 
make haste to record that Bishop 
Alvernez, who is Portuguese by 
birth, is also a grand host. He as- 
signed me a nice suite of rooms 
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overlooking the sea, allowed me 
time to remove a thick coating of 
Malabar dust, then invited me to 
his apartment for a snack of cake 
and a spot of wine. 

It was in this congenial setting 
that I got an inkling of the compli- 
cated state of ecclesiastical affairs 
in Malabar. It came about like this. 
During the conversation Bishop Al- 
vernez happened to mention that he 
had recently attended a local synod, 
and the assembled prelates repre- 
sented three different Congregations 
at Rome, namely Propagation of the 
Faith, Oriental Rites, and the Con- 
gregation for Extraordinary Affairs. 

“Rather remarkable!” I com- 
mented. But the Bishop smiled and 
said: “Not in Malabar.” And as he 
went on it became clear why he 
said it. I learned that just across 
the harbor from where Bishop Al- 
vernez resides are two more Arch- 


bishops, living almost next door to 
each other. One is Latin, the other 
Syrian. Then, although the diocese 


of Bishop Alvernez is properly 
Cochin, still he also has jurisdic- 
tion over a strip of territory down 
the coast below the diocese of 
Quilon and lying within the boun- 
daries of the diocese of Trivandrum. 
And in Trivandrum itself three dif- 
ferent rites are in use, Latin, 
Syrian, and the Antiochean rite. 
This last mentioned is the one which 
Mar Ivanios and his followers were 
allowed to retain after they aban- 
doned the schismatic Jacobites and 
submitted to Rome some years ago. 

To me it all added up to pretty 
much of a muddle. And Bishop Al- 
vernez, who had only quite recently 
relinquished a chair of theology in 
the Azores to take over his diocese 
of Cochin in Malabar, seemed to en- 
joy my look of bewilderment. “If 
it is any consolation,” he said, with 
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a chuckle, “I am still trying to figure 
it all out myself.” 

There is a house in Cochin in 
which Xavier is said to have lived 
for some time. Although the room 
which is occupied is well cared for, 
and a vigil light kept burning there, 
nevertheless I was not at all pleased 
to learn that the house is now in 
the hands of a Hindu. I brightened 
up however when I was told that I 
would find much better landmarks 
of Xavier’s apostolate down toward 
Cape Comorin. So I left Cochin, 
taking a bus south again to Quilon, 
and there boarded a train for Triv- 
andrum, the present-day capital of 
Travancore. 


Trivandrum is the largest and 
most modern town in the State. But 
this was not my first impression, for 
just after I had left the railway 
station my rickshaw and all the rest 
of the traffic had to hug the curb, 
to make room for two lordly ele- 
phants dragging a huge log between 
them right down the main thor- 
oughfare. A little later, however, 
we turned into a beautiful driveway 
that led up to a gleaming white pal- 
ace with long colonaded verandas, 
and set in the midst of a gorgeous 
tropical garden. I thought the rick- 
shaw coolie had made a mistake and 
was taking me to see the Maharaja. 
But I soon discovered that he was 
right. I had arrived at the home of 
Bishop Dereere. 

I think he must have heard how 
nicely I had been received in Cochin, 
and had decided to outdo Bishop 
Alvernez in hospitality. Or was it 
merely a coincidence and my good 
fortune that brought me on the 
scene just when Bishop Deerere and 
his secretary happened to be taking 
tea? In any case I was immediately 
made a member of the family, seat- 
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ed at the right of the Bishop, and the 
next thing I knew he was pressing 
me to try a particular kind of fruit 
for which he said he had a special 
liking, but which I had never seen 
before. He called it passion fruit, 
and said it was from his own vine. 
The one he selected for me was 
about the size and shape of a small 
apple, smooth and yellowish green, 
with a fairly tough rind close to a 
quarter of an inch thick. The inside 
was full of small seeds embedded 
in pulp which resembled the color 
and consistency of a semi-ripe to- 
mato. Not too inviting, I thought. 
But the taste, though inclined to be 
tart, was delicious. I liked it, just 
as the Bishop had foretold. Later 
he took me out to the garden to see 
the vine on which it grew, and there 
I saw why it is called passion fruit. 
For part of the vine was still in 
flower, and, although much larger, 
they had the beautiful design of the 
crown and nails, just like the do- 
mesticated plant which bears the 
name of the passion flower. 

Our stroll through the garden was 
interrupted by a servant who came 
up to announce the arrival of a 
Father, who had just come in from 
his mission station out in the dis- 
trict. So the Bishop had to leave, 
but in the evening he called me 
again to his study. The conversa- 
tion turned on mission activity, and 
I learned that the Father who had 
made the hasty visit had won for 
himself the reputation of another 
Xavier. And when I was told the 
number of converts from paganism 
the previous year, I realized that the 
spirit of Xavier was certainly very 
much alive in that part of Malabar. 

On my way down to Cape Com- 
orin the following morning, I stop- 
ped at the town of Kottar, to visit 
an old shrine which I was told had 


been built by the Portuguese to 
commemorate a miracle which 
Xavier is alleged to have worked on 
the spot. The shrine stands beneath 
a huge banyan tree, and according 
to the local tradition, it had former- 
ly been the site of a Hindu temple. 
But Xavier came along and decided 
that the inviting shade of that ban- 
yan tree was an ideal spot for a daily 
catechism class for the children. 
This aroused the jealousy and fury 
of the Brahman priest who was in 
charge of the temple, and he did his 
diabolical best to thwart Xavier’s 
activities. Finally, when all other 
attempts had failed, he killed his 
own son, and charged Xavier with 
the murder. Xavier, however, easily 
exploded the plot by merely restor- 
ing the Brahman’s little boy to life 
again. The Hindu priest then 
cleared out, and Xavier converted 
the pagan temple into a chapel. 
Later the Portuguese erected this 
shrine on the same spot, and each 
year on the feast of St. Francis it 
becomes a place of pilgrimage. 

I have never seen this particular 
miracle recorded in any authentic 
life of Xavier, and the story as re- 
lated to me may be only a story. I 
am inclined to think it is. for an- 
other version gives an altogether 
different story, saying that the 
shrine commemorates the _ spot 
where the saint effected a mirac- 
ulous escape when his enemies had 
surrounded him with fire. Actually 
the people have any number of 
marvels to tell about their saint, and 
no doubt some of them are mcre 
legends. But after all these have 
been allowed for, the fact remains 
that Xavier certainly did work 
wonders down there in Travancore. 
And perhaps the most marvelous 
of all is the number of converts 
whom he baptized. The figures ; 
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given by some of his biographers 
have been questioned, but Xavier 
himself in one of his letters, says: 
“In this kingdom of Travancore, 
where I am now, God has led 
many pagans to Jesus Christ His 
Son. In the space of a month I 
have baptized more than ten thou- 
sand.” Now that works out on 
an average to over three hundred 
a day, and I shall not advance any 
theory to explain how any one mor- 
tal could do it. However, those 
words of Xavier are the words of 
a canonized saint, and a canonized 
saint is one who has performed 
miracles. 


Still breathing this atmosphere 
of Saint Francis which clings to 
the old town of Kottar, I set out 
on the last lap of my journey south- 
ward. To the right of the road 
ran the coast, and on the left a 
rocky mountain range. These two 
lines kept gradually converging, 
until finally they met at the tip 
of the wedge, which is Cape Com- 
orin. The Cape is said to be one 
of the few places in the world 
where one can stand on land and 
watch the sun rise and set in the 
same ocean. But it is far more 
famous as a spot most sacred to 
the Hindus. The word “Comorin” 
is a corruption of “Kanniya Ku- 
mari,” which means the virgin 
goddess, and right next to the 
water’s edge rises a large temple 
in which Kanniya is supposed to 
dwell. Once a marriage had been 
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arranged for her with Lord Siva. 
All preparations for the happy 
event had been made, but somehow 
—perhaps he changed his mind— 
Lord Siva failed to show up. And 
so even to this day the virgin god- 
dess pines in her bower for her 
bridegroom, and pious pilgrims 
from every corner of India come to 
console her. 

But this story of Kanniya’s sad 
plight left me cold. In fact the 
Hindu guide, who was so anxious 
to show me her temple, may have 
had reason to think me rude, as I 
walked away and made for an- 
other temple in the fishery village 
just a short distance up on the 
eastern coast. I walked thought- 
fully and reverently, for I was on 
hallowed ground. Xavier had gone 
this way before me. As I went 


along, I could picture him ringing 
his bell, summoning the children 


to come and listen to the wonder- 
ful things he had to tell them, as 
he passed through the narrow 
twisting lanes of this same village 
years and years ago. It was here 
that he had given so generously of 
his burning zeal for souls. And 
today in this same village, sur- 
rounded by the hovels of the poor 
fisherfolk, and overlooking the sea, 
stands a large old weather-stained 
church,—so close to the famous 
temple of Kanniya Kumari, and yet 
so far. I went inside, knelt down, 
and prayed that more Xaviers may 
come to Malabar. And I prayed 
before the Living God. 





SAGA OF GRACE 


The Spiritual Evolution of Huysmans 


By LIAM BROPHY 


i is not merely because this is the 
centenary year of his birth, but 
because his books anticipate in a re- 
markable way the appeals for a 
liturgical apostolate among the laity 
expressed in the recent Papal Encyc- 
lical, Mystici Corporis, that Joris- 
Karl Huysmans merits commemora- 
tion, for he was one of the most 
zealous lay apostles of the Liturgy 
in modern times. The beauty of the 
Church’s ritual which Chateau- 
briand had restored to popular 
favor in the glowing generalities of 
Romanticism, Huysmans popular- 
ized through la langue épluchée, the 
pared and precise style learned in 
the school of Emile Zola. Those who 
found Chateaubriand’s appeals too 
facile and fanciful discovered in 
Huysmans a writer of scientific ex- 
actness, who, as a true child of his 
century, understood the complexi- 
ties of the modern mind, and with 
what measure of intimacy the oc- 
cult way: of God were to be justi- 
fied to a cynical and blasé genera- 
tion. The novel in his time had be- 
come one of the most direct and 
general means of approach to the 
people at large, and Huysmans, who 
had become famous as a novelist 
long before his conversion, used it 
as a perfectly controlled medium 
for his apostolate. Taken in chron- 
ological order, from Le Drageoir 
a Epices to Les Foules de Lourdes, 
his novels form a mystic saga based 
on the age-old theme of the Divine 
pursuit of the soul. 


Born in Paris on February 5, 
1848, Charles-Marie-Georges Huys- 
mans was the son of a Dutch artist, 
Godefroy Huysmans, who was proud 
to acknowledge among his ancestors 
the two famous painters Cornelius 
and Jacob Huysmans. Like so many 
other geniuses, he had a lonely 
childhood, and it became evident 
that the precocious Charles did not 
intend to streamline his character 
to fit his group of schoolmates. He 
showed a greater attachment to the 
art galleries than to the classroom, 
but his family, having little sym- 
pathy with his daydreamings, found 
him a post as a Civil Servant in the 
Ministry of the Interior. The out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War 
gave him a chance to free his soul 
from the bondage of red tape and 
the “little nameless, unremembered 
acts” of officialdom. He passed 
most of his time as a conscript in 
hospitals, and all the while he was 
thinking and observing, gathering 
the tinder that was soon to be ig- 
nited by the spark of genius. 

Though he returned to the Civil 
Service after the war his real voca- 
tion of novelist drew all his energies 
in the direction of creative work, 
and the ant industry of office rou- 
tine was soon abandoned. His first 
book, Le Drageoir a Epices, ap- 
peared in 1874 under the signature 
which he was to make famous— 
Joris-Karl Huysmans. This render- 
ing into Dutch of the French 
Georges-Charles was an indication 
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that his sympathies lay with the 
long tradition of Dutch art, and 
through it with the glorious art of 
the Catholic tradition which reached 
its perfection in the Ages of Faith. 

As with many young writers, 
Huysmans’ first book was a pastiche 
of moods and mannerisms caught 
from the more celebrated literary 
experimentalists of the day, espe- 
cially Emile Zola, whose Education 
Sentimentale had become the oft- 
recited breviary of the younger 
generation of French writers. Even 
with this first book Huysmans was 
perfecting a technique whereby to 
transmute the skill of his beloved 
Flemish painters of the seventeenth 
century into a literary style, and in 
this he was helped by Zola’s experi- 
ments in depicting the subtle grada- 
tions of depravity in la béte hu- 
maine. In the matter of style the 
young author soon outstripped his 
masters. It is interesting to observe 
how he perfected his mastery of the 
instrument of language so as to re- 
spond to the slightest inflections of 
his mind or his mystical moods. 
Into that style he transposed the 
mature skill of the Dutch Masters 
—color contrasts, clear outlines of 
main events and figures, with fas- 
cinating obiter dicta of incidental 
vistas opening into alluring perspec- 
tives of surmise, the patient atten- 
tion to detail, the almost photo- 
graphic fidelity of reproduction and, 
over all, the complete mastery 
whereby every incident is made to 
contribute to the magnificence of 
the whole. 

For three years Huysmans went 
slumming with all the professed de- 
tachment of a disciple of Zola, prob- 
ing, with pen for scalpel, at the fes- 
tering sores of the human heart. 
He was to express the method later 
in La Cathédrale: “By adopting a 
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homeopathic pharmacopeia which 
still makes use of the foulest mat- 
ter—the extract of wood-lice, the 
venom of snakes, the poison of the 
cockchafer, the secretions of the 
skunk and the matter from pus- 
tules, all disguised in sugar of milk 
to conceal their taste and appear- 
ance; the world of letter triturates 
the most disgusting things to get 
them swallowed without raising 
your gorge ...I had enough of this 
regimen, which acted on me only too 
successfully, and I thought it well to 
escape from it.” While Huysmans 
was perfecting the medium of lan- 
guage, the Paraclete was shaping 
him, all unawares, to be a pliable 
instrument of His Will. In Marthe, 
Les Soeurs Vatard and A vau-l-eau 
Huysmans published his realistic 
impressions of the futile lives of 
the obscure, and came to the con- 
clusion that the essence of all hu- 
man tragedy lies in the appalling 
nothingness of life and the aimless- 
ness of its sordid cruelties. 

While he was writing these re- 
alistic novels he was experimenting 
in life as in literature. He fell into 
every vice—except lukewarmness, 
for he was one of those spirits who 
go to the making of great saints or 
great sinners. As the devil’s disciple 
he indulged in every perversity in- 
cluding Black Masses. But not by 
that was eased his human smart. 
Base natures may be content to rest 
in their baseness, but souls like St. 
Augustine and Huysmans are quick- 
ly filled with the divine discontent 
when they find that the hunger for 
the Infinite is not to be satisfied with 
husks of swine. And the cry of that 
unsated hunger came from Huys- 
mans toward the end of his next 
novel, A Rebours. The hero of this 
novel, Des Esseintes, and the Dur- 
tal of the following novels, is a very 
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thin disguise of Huysmans himself, 
caught up in a stupendous saga of 
grace. Des Esseintes is so afflicted 
with ennui and the mal du siécle 
which all the delights of Paris can- 
not banish that he decides to retire 
to the country there to live an in- 
verted life, d rebours—“backwards.” 
He lives a most eccentric, perverse 
life, till he is forced to the ultimate 
dilemma between suicide and the 
cloister. In the end the grace of 
God has the victory. The book ends 
with this pathetic prayer: “O Lord, 
have pity on a Christian who doubts, 
on incredulity which would fain be- 
lieve, on a life-convict who embarks 
alone in the night under a firma- 
ment lit no more by the consoling 
light of the ancient hope.” 

This book had a profound influ- 
ence on potential converts, especial- 
ly those who, like Huysmans, were 
devoted to the arts and sought amid 
the baffling and bewildering cults of 
the time to arrive at Truth through 
the Gate Called Beautiful, which 
seemed to be guarded by no angel 
but by the obscene legions of Beelze- 
bub. Thus Dom Verkade, “the artist 
monk,” tells in his autobiography 
how he was enthused over Des 
Esseintes’ admiration for the Old 
Church, seeing, as in a panorama, 
her influence on humanity in the 
most different epochs of man’s his- 
tory, picturing her to himself as 
sublime and solitary, proclaiming 
to men the horrors of life and the 
cruelty of fate and all the while 
preaching patience, penance and 
self-denial by directing their minds 
to the bleeding wounds of the Cru- 
cified wherein the otherwise mad- 
dening enigma of pain is solved. It 
was of this book that Barbey 
d’Aurevilly made the famous re- 
mark that its author would be 
driven to the mouth of a pistol or to 


the foot of the Cross. It unscttled 
the minds of many of the “art-for- 
art’s-sake” devotees, who found it 
full of hard sayings and walked 
with him no more. Charges of pos- 
ing and insincerity were hurled at 
its author, though discerning critics, 
including that scholarly English 
humanist, Arthur Symons, defended 
Huysmans against the hornets who 
were so readily scandalized. 

In Huysmans’ next book, En 
Route, published in 1895, and sepa- 
rated from A Rebours by a little 
sketch, Lda-Bas, giving notice of the 
quickening pace in the Divine pur- 
suit, the Saga of Grace enters on an 
elevated plane of poignant and pas- 
sionate intensity. Before composing 
this book Huysmans spent a week in 
the Trappist monastery of Issigny, 
the clearer to hear the Divine invita- 
tion and to allow the manifold and 


diverse elements of his proposed 
masterpiece to assort themselves 
into pattern. En Route is more like 
a perfect blending of many books 
than a single novel about its hero’s 


progress in spiritual perfection. 
Durtal was indeed en route to God, 
but he had time to share the good 
news with others and impart the 
gladness of his home-coming to 
such as were still in the way. In En 
Route we find a scholarly exposé of 
Christian art, music and literature, 
without the least hint of pedantry. 
Huysmans had perfected his liter- 
ary technique, and in reading this 
and subsequent books, we seem to 
pass imperceptibly into his richly 
stored mind and to be viewing the 
variegated life of the Church with 
a meditative eye, reinforced by his 
shrewd and sometimes flashingly 
ironic judgment. He has assimi- 
lated his facts so well that the nar- 
rative seems to float, like the stories 
of Zweig, “in a syrup of psychologi- 
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cal narrative.” His method resem- 
bles that by which pigeons are said 
to feed their young, and we are fed 
on a sort of regurgitated pap after 
Huysmans has done all the prelimi- 
nary mental digestion for us. The 
book is no milk for babes, but it is 
eminently readable, with numer- 
ous passages of exquisite beauty, 
wrought, like the pictures of his 
Flemish Masters, with that infinite 
capacity for taking pains which is 
genius. Here, for example, is his 
commentary on the grave splendor 
of Gregorian Chant recorded in the 
first chapter: Durtal has entered the 
Church of St. Sulpice just as the 
organ is playing a prelude: 


“A slow and mournful chant 
arose, the De Profundis. The blend- 
ed voices sounded under the arches, 
intermingling with the somewhat 
raw sounds of the harmonicas, like 


the sharp tones of breaking glass. 
Resting on the low accompaniment 
of the organ, aided by basses so hol- 
low that they seemed to have de- 
scended into themselves, as it were 


underground, they sprang _ out, 
chanting the verse ‘De profundis 
clamavi ad Te, Do—,’ and then 
stopped in fatigue, letting the last 
syllables ‘mine,’ fall like a heavy 
tear; then these voices of children 
near breaking took up the second 
verse of the psalm, ‘Domine exaudi 
vocem meam’ and the second half 
of the last word again remained in 
suspense, but instead of separating 
and falling to the ground, there to 
be crushed out like a drop, it seemed 
to gather itself together with a su- 
preme effort, and fling to heaven the 
anguished cry of the disincarnate 
soul, cast naked and in tears before 
God. And after a pause, the organ 
aided by two double-basses, bel- 
lowed out, carrying all the voices in 


its torrent ... Suddenly at the end 
of the psalm, when the responses 
of the antiphon came—‘Et luz per- 
petua luceat eis’ —the children’s 
voices broke into a sad silken cry, 
a sharp sob, trembling on the word 
‘eis’ which remained suspended in 
the void. These children’s voices, 
strained to breaking, these clear 
sharp voices threw into the dark- 
ness of the chant some whiteness of 
the dawn, joining their pure soft 
sounds to the resonant tone of the 
basses, piercing as with a jet of 
living silver the somber cataract of 
the deeper singers; they sharpened 
the wailing, strengthened and em- 
bittered the burning salt of tears, 
but they insinuated also a sort of 
protecting caress, balsamic fresh- 
ness, lustral help; they lighted in 
the darkness those brief gleams 
which tinkle in the Angelus at dawn 
of day; they called up, anticipating 
the prophecies of the text, the com- 
passionate image of the Virgin, 
passing, in the pale light of their 
tones, into the darkness of that se- 
quence.” 


In Huysmans’ next book, La 
Cathédrale, we find him arrived 
literally and metaphorically, within 
the Church. This book, as well as 
marking a further stage in the pas- 
sionate Saga of Grace, contains 
erudite observations on the various 
religious orders, a most detailed 
account of the architecture of 
Chartres and of Gothic art as a 
whole, and passages full of poetic 
insight on the symbolism of the 
liturgy. At the threshold of the 
Church Huysmans, in the mask of 
Durtal, takes stock of himself: 
“This only he had in his favor, but 
this he had: that he passionately 
loved mysticism and the liturgy, 
plain-song and cathedrals. Without 
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falsehood or self-delusion, he could 
in all truth exclaim, ‘I have loved, 
O Lord, the beauty of Thy House, 
and the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth.’ This was all he had to 
offer to the Father in expiation of 
his contumely and refractoriness, 
his errors and his falls.” 

If Huysmans was putting off the 
old man, he was not taking on the 
ineffectual meekness of the old 
woman. He was a great lover. He 
was also an intense hater of all ugli- 
ness. He poured the bitterest scorn 
over the maudlin mediocrities of re- 
pository art, regarding its ugliness 
as a blasphemy to God and His 
saints. “He could never get over 
his amazement at the incredible ig- 
norance, the instinctive aversion for 
art, the type of ideas, the terror of 
words peculiar to Catholics. ... The 
Church had created art, had cher- 
ished it for centuries; and now by 
the effeteness of her sons she was 
cast into a corner. All the great 
movements of our day—Romanti- 
cism, Naturalism, one after the 
other—had been effected independ- 
ently of her or against her will. 
Hagiography had fallen on evil 
days, and the dull, lifeless, colorless 
lives of the saints infuriated him as 
a treason against greatness. “Bales 
of prosy dullness,” he called them, 
“barracks of pious idiocy” written 
in meager language, “a farrago of 
the commonplace, glutinous unc- 
tion, a hash by way of style.” Huys- 
mans spoke out boldly because he 
knew how many potential converts 
are turned from the Church by the 
facade of shoddiness and medioc- 
rity, as many ardent souls revolt 
against the idea of sanctity because 
of the type of popular hagiography 
which sets saints up, not as men and 
women fighting heroically and joy- 
ously against the world, the flesh 


and the devil, but as deniers of life 
and laughter, long faced creatures 
having no contacts with a rejected 
world. 


Huysmans’ L’Oblat reveals him 
living in the happy precincts of a 
Benedictine Monastery at Ligugé, 
where he had become a Benedictine 
oblate, till anti-clerical laws closed 
the monastery and forced him to re- 
turn to the rush and glare of Paris. 
He had openly attacked the “pious 
rigmarole” of popular hagiography. 
He now set to work to show how it 
should be done and the result was 
a life of Saint Lydwine of Schiedam, 
an obscure little girl, who endured 
a most heroic life of spiritual and 
physical suffering as a living sacri- 
fice of expiation. His last impor- 
tant book, and the final one of the 
Saga, was Les Foules de Lourdes, 
written in refutation of his former 
master, Zola’s, scurrilous novel, 
Lourdes. In many ways the book 
is a summing-up of Huysmans’ 
thought. It is written with the mas- 
terly technique that distinguishes 
all his work, but the weapons, 
formed and forged in the school of 
naturalism, are here used with more 
consummate skill than ever before 
in defense of supernaturalism. It 
contains frequent invectives against 
the plethora of bad taste displayed 
at the great shrine, so that he im- 
agined the Evil One telling Our 
Lady: “Art, which is the only fine 
thing in the world after sanctity, 
you shall have to go without. I 
shall so arrange as to leave you 
without respite by the perpetual 
blasphemy of ugliness ...I am 
really pleased by the frightful 
things they offer you.” In every 
step of his conversion he had felt 
that Our Lady was guiding him 
through the intimacy of all fair and 
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beautiful things. This book was in- 
tended to be a grateful homage to 
the Mother of all Fairness. 

The last months of Huysmans’ 
life were passed in terrible agony, 
endured with heroic patience that 
put to shame those critics who had 
accused him of posing when he re- 
turned to the Church. He was 
afflicted by cancer in the eyes, ears, 
mouth and throat. His eyes had to 
be bandaged and his mouth sewn 
up. Like his little heroine Lydwine, 
he refused all palliatives,.and re- 
joiced that God had sent him such 
agony as a final seal of His election. 
His last gesture was to ask that the 
Office for the Dying should be read 
to him from his breviary. On May 
12, 1907, his strong, uncompromis- 
ing, beauty-loving soul passed to 
the endless vision of the Mystic 
Rose. His books continue to draw 
hosts of converts into the Church, 
for in the Saga of Grace, as in the 
works of Shakespeare, men sense a 
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voice speaking their own unclari- 
fied thoughts, drawing their own 
secret desires into the light of clear 
intellect. In his essay on Huysmans 
in Studies in Prose and Verse, 
Arthur Symons, though a non-Cath- 
olic, has paid generous tribute to 
Huysmans’ genius and single-mind- 
edness. “That Huysmans should 
have accepted the Church,” he 
wrote, “should have found the most 
closely formulated theory of reli- 
gion still possible, and more than a 
mere refuge, is certainly significant. 
It is significant, among other things, 
as a confession on the part of a 
great artist, that art alone, as he 
conceived it, is not finally satisfying 
without some further defense 
against the world.” We might add 
that it was significant that a man 
who had gone further than most 
with the art-for-art’s-sake theory 
found it a meaningless mockery 
till it was rendered as art for God’s 
sake. 


We are becoming the slaves of science, slaves of its war-machines, 
its mines, its factories, its offices and balance-sheets, its bureaucracy 
and regulations, living in rented apartments, jamming roads and 
subways, punching time-clocks, sitting paunchily at desks, cram- 
ming the minds of his children with technical knowledge, varying 
his peacetime routine to hurtle through the sky with his bombs in 
war, or to jolt through the exploding hell of a battlefield, modern 
man sacrifices health of body and freedom of spirit to the scientific 
idol of his time. Onto its altar go the smell of earth, the feel of 
weather, sound of wind and cricket, vision of fields and rivers, 
warmth of friendship, understanding of children, even the contem- 
plation of God; all these are given over to a metallic, intellectual 
existence. 


—From Of Flight and Life. By Cuartes A. LinppercH (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 1948, 





A NOTE ON IRISH POLITICS 
By FrANcis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 


VERYONE knows that the des- 

tiny of the world, and in par- 
ticular, the most abstruse questions 
of international politics are best 
and most learnedly discussed in an 
Irish pub. But no one really appre- 
ciates the full significance of “‘talk- 
ing politics” unless he has some- 
what naively asked for a short ex- 
planation of the state of things in 
Ireland now, in a little town deep 
in the hills of Clare, or in a small 
village, down outside of Cork, or in 
Roscommon, or in Kerry. In some 
such place and circumstance, I sud- 
denly found myself, but a few weeks 
ago, in the midst of a quasi torrent 


of opinion, castigation, protest, and 


counter - castigation, that is still 
echoing in my ears, though I am far 
from Irish soil right now. 

I heard amid the attending up- 
roar the voice of both young and 
older Ireland struggling for recog- 
nition. But I soon realized that a 
decisive note behind the whole ver- 
bal imbroglio was the status of the 
recently defeated Premier. In fact, 
the sound that seems to dominate 
the whole of Irish politics just now 
sounds strikingly like “Up Dev!” 

To my limited knowledge, Irish 
politics has always been a matter of 
personalities —the issues, though 
intensely important, have ever had 
a tendency to get completely lost in 
the scuffle over your man and mine. 
Thus at the present moment, there 
is really only one actual issue, and 
one figure dominating the political 
horizon of Eire—Eamon De Valera. 
To the younger generation, as well 


as to his peers, he is simply the 
man of the century. But that does 
not mean that he is loved, support- 
ed, or even respected by all. There 
is a terrible hate latent in the heart 
of many an older patriot; and the 
issues of ’16, ’21 and ’23, like rem- 
nants of the American “War be- 
tween the States,” are by no means 
settled yet. They still beget a ran- 
cor that is solely the product of 
fratricidal strife. 

By way of further complication, 
there is a feeling among the young- 
er folk that a change of political 
venue was an absolute necessity, 
after sixteen years of Fianna Fail. 
It was argued, for instance, that a 
new government, no matter how in- 
decisive it might prove to be, by 
giving the wind a chance to blow 
the other way for a moment or so, 
could not but do the country good. 
It was in such spirit that many of 
them approached the polls. 

Presently ruling the Irish Free 
State is a coalition group that in- 
sists upon being called an “Inter- 
party government.” It is common- 
ly referred to as a Conspiracy of the 
Bar Library, for its Premier, Mr. 
John A. Costello, has surrounded 
himself with a number of his col- 
leagues from that institution. Mr. 
Cosgrove, one of the new ministry’s 
leading lights, for example, has 
openly confessed that three weeks 
before the elections, he actually 
could not have spelled Taoiseach 
(The-Schach). The perils of such 
interparty politics can be easily 
seen in the fact that the new gov- 
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ernment includes as its Minister for 
External Affairs, the rabid leader 
of the new Clann na Poblachta, 
Mr. McBride, whose main political 
raison d’étre had been the abolition 
of even the least shadow of col- 
laboration with the British Empire, 
and Mr. Cecil Lavery, of Fianna 
Gael, ardently interested in a rap- 
prochement with the English. Both 
the Irish and the Nationalist Labor 
parties are represented in the new 
government, along with the Clann 
na Poblachta, a party of recent date 
which has garnered a good propor- 
tion of the teachers and bankers. 
What seems to have killed 


Fianna Fail, Mr. De Valera’s party, 
at least for the moment, was a gen- 
eral charge that it had turned into a 
big businessman’s interest, when it 
had originally been swept into of- 
fice in 1932 as the workingman’s 
government. The pre-election cam- 


paign was thus full of accusations 
that government officials were ac- 
tually in charge of many of the 
larger financial interests of the 
country through inter-directorate 
controls. During the war years, the 
*Marine Irish Ship Company, the 
Fuel Importers, the Turf Company, 
Aer Lingus, and the Electrical inter- 
ests had been gradually brought 
under complete government control. 
A good deal of the mud-slinging 
was likewise centered upon several 
scandals involving financial deal- 
ings that broke in the courts, 
wherein a number of ministry offi- 
cials were implicated — the Watch 
and Whisky cases, for instance, 
centered upon the advancement of 
government money for the importa- 
tion of Swiss watches, and the in- 
stallation of a Swiss distillery; or 
the Briscoe case, wherein the sale 
of bacon to the army became a 
cause célébre. 
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Of more immediate weight and 
moment were two specific griev- 
ances: one centered round an ap- 
parent mishandling of the teach- 
ers’, bankers’ and busmen’s strikes, 
and the other, a recently leveled 
luxury tax on cigarettes, alcoholic 
beverages, and the cinema. 

The farmers of the country, as 
farmers everywhere, naturally have 
their own grievances. During the 
early 1920’s, a Land Commission 
was formed for buying and dividing 
many of the large estates scat- 
tered up and down the country- 
side. Fianna Fail in 1932 eagerly 
snatched up this program, practi- 
cally handing over the land to the 
small holders, issuing Land Bonds, 
but making itself most reasonable 
about their redemption. However, 
with the advent of war, and the need 
of immediately increasing produc- 
tion, a program of crop acceleration 
was adopted, including the forced 
planting of wheat and other prod- 
uce. This naturally turned the 
thoughts of many to large-scale 
farming, particularly as farm help 
grew scarce. As a consequence, the 
land reclaiming program for the 
small holder was virtually al- 
lowed to fall into desuetude. To 
add to the farmers’ woes, a promi- 
nent member of the government 
for Industry and Commerce, at an 
Institute dinner in December, 1946, 
declared openly that the salvation 
of the country lay in rapid indus- 
trialization—as great a heresy as 
could have been uttered in the hear- 
ing of the doughty Irish farmer. 

Despite the fact that Mr. John 
Dillon, a brilliant parliamentarian 
and one of the chiefs of the new 
ministry, had once declared that he 
would not be seen dead in a field of 
wheat in Ireland, the present inter- 
party government has decided that 
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for the moment, at least, it will not 
attempt to change the agricultural 
policy of its predecessor. There 
are a number of reasons for such 
caution, including the fact that the 
war years tended to drain the land 
of its younger, farmer material; a 
widely growing fear lest a too gen- 
erous policy of giving the land to 
the people have a tendency to de- 
moralize them in a political sense, 
rendering them too anxious to have 
the government solve all their dif- 
ficulties and problems. It seems 
to be a moot question too as to 
whether small holdings can really 
make their way in Ireland now; or 
whether it might not be better to 
team up in fifteen to twenty acre 
shares, using the most modern 
equipment and cultivation tech- 
niques. 

Another program of more than 
passing interest is the current rural 
electrification scheme. Originated 
in 1927 by the old Cosgrove govern- 
ment, the Shannon Project was 
played up, at first, by the Fianna 
Fail as having all the makings of a 
white elephant. But once the lat- 
ter party took office in 1932, it pro- 
ceeded to adopt the project, and in 
1938, a bill was passed authorizing 
the spending of twenty millions in 
rural electrification. It is only dur- 
ing the past year, however, that a 
quasi government corporation was 
able to be inaugurated, and engi- 
neers and crews actually sent into 
the countryside to put the scheme 
into operation. 

The program now operates out 
of four centers, the Shannon Project 
itself, a second at Bally-Shannon 
for the Fermanagh and Donegal re- 
gions, another in the south, and a 
fourth at Poul-na-Phuca, near 
Wicklow, for the Dublin area. The 
main problem faced by the cor- 


poration is to sell the idea to the 
people, for at present the rates are 
a bit stiff, including a flat yearly 
tariff of six pounds to cover instal- 
lation costs, and an additional 
monthly rate based on the floor area 
of the house and the number of 
outlets installed, at a minimum 
charge of five shillings per month. 
However, there is considerable op- 
timism on the part of the people in 
charge that the scheme will catch 
on. In a twenty-five square mile 
area, around Westport in County 
Mayo, for example, 350 out of some 
500 families approached have signed 
up for the program. 


Ireland, right now, appears to be 
in a comparatively prosperous 
state: the prospects for the crops 
are good; there is no lack of 


healthy looking cattle, sheep and 
ponies, up and down the country- 


side. There seems to be a radio in 
almost every decent looking farm- 
house you approach; and more 
than an occasional pound note 
somewhere in evidence. And with 
an interparty government in office, 
it is easy to calm one’s conscience 
at being “agin’ the government” at 
least in part. 

Despite its small population, the 
land question and the politics of 
the Irish Free State are extremely 
complicated, well beyond the lim- 
its of this short sketch. But in 
the light of the few items noted 
here, it will be most interesting 
to follow the fortunes of the new 
ministry during the coming months. 
There is more than one crisis on 
its immediate horizon, abstracting 
from whatever role it may be 
called upon to play in the inter- 
national scene. It has to face up 
almost immediately, for example, to 
the matter of the Offense against 
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the State Act, an article enacted by 
the De Valera government in 1940 
to curb the depredations of the 
Irish Republican Army, which has 
not as yet been rescinded, but which 
does away with fundamental politi- 
cal and legal rights. It is running 
head-on into the Statute of West- 
minster, an act whereby every mem- 
ber of the British Empire must rati- 
fy by separate legislation, the Royal 
Title. In 1936, De Valera recog- 
nized the fact that Ireland was 
within the Empire. Now with India 
a separate entity, the Costello gov- 
ernment will be called upon to 
make a tough decision. 

The new ministry seems to be 
facing up to its responsibilities 
with competence, but with great 
caution. As one wag put it, its 
main preoccupation ought to be the 


attempt to perpetuate itself in office 
for at least three years. In 1951, its 
members will be able to retire upon 
a pension of 500 pounds a year, a 
small reimbursement for the sacri- 
fice of perhaps some 6,000 pounds 
per annum that most of these men, 
successful advocates all, have been 
called upon to make. 

Meanwhile, however, the younger 
generation has not missed the sig- 
nificance of the supremely strategic 
trip to America just completed by 
the defeated Irish premier. It is 
looked upon universally by the up 
and coming barrister, and counse- 
lor-at-law, as a first class lesson in 
smart politics; and is clearly being 
filed away in the useful memory of 
many a man with a flare for na- 
tional politics, and hopes of future 
pre-eminence. 


Tue American novel exhibits in marked degree the qualities which 
have dominated serious American fiction since the end of the first 


World War. 


It is written, first of all, out of a negative attitude; 


it chooses, with a patent stacking of cards, to play up the worst in 
human nature, to explain the individual completely by his back- 
ground, and to ignore his moral responsibility. Out of the sharply 
contrasting facets of American life, it picks those which reflect the 
most discredit. . . . Actually it shuts out whole areas of American 
life—all those in which a people may take pride. 

—J, Donatp Apams, in The New York Times Book Review, August 29, 1948. 





DOWN WITH AUNT MINNIE 


Our Well-Intentioned Hooper-Droopers 


By BRooKE BYRNE 


hana is a phrase we use in the 
radio trade—‘“dead air.” It 
refers to periods of time when a 
listener hears nothing whatever 
from a station. 

The nearest thing to it is an aver- 
age local Catholic program. 

Everybody knows these well-in- 
tentioned Hooper-Droopers. True, 
the only time anyone ever listens to 
them is when his Aunt Minnie is the 
soloist. He certainly doesn’t inter- 
rupt his bridge game or come up 
out of the sports page to switch on 
the local Catholic Hour, and if it 
gets into his front room by accident 
someone invariably flips the volume 
control about the time the local 
choir reaches raggedly for the third 
top note in “Panis Angelicus.” And 
when he runs into the earnest young 
curate whose laborious sermon he 
thus avoided he is, or ought to be, 
embarrassed but not regretful. 

Now why is this so unhappily and 
ubiquitously true? 

Not for lack of interesting ma- 
terial. The Church has existed for 
some twenty centuries by voicing 
the Word of God and has not yet 
bored its audience. 

Yet now, when science presents 
us with a tame miracle capable of 
bringing that timeless Word not 
alone to the faithful gathered for 
the purpose before a pulpit but to 
all men everywhere, what happens? 
We reach a listening audience com- 
posed of Aunt Minnie’s relatives 


and the reluctant personnel of the 
station. 


Of this latter group I have been 
a member for some six years. In 
that time I have engineered hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of religious 
programs. A legion of Aunt Minnies 
have sung “Ave Maria’ in reedy 
soprano, in fruity contralto, and 
sometimes in both at once while I 
regulated the volume in the control 
booth. Dozens of local choirs, twit- 
tering with excitement, have assem- 
bled five minutes before air time 
and stared in blank amazement at 
the notion that choral work on the 
air requires a little more prepara- 
tion than just clustering in front of 
a mike. And I’ve learned, sadly, that 
a Roman collar doesn’t prevent the 
production of that curious vocal 
delivery known as “ministerial 
drone.” 

Sometimes I hope that some small 
portion of my time in Purgatory 
will be remitted because of this 
earthly penance. 

Now I am not insisting that every 
local program ought to be a com- 
bination of the Sistine Choir and 
Monsignor Sheen. Local parishes 
can hardly command the talent of 
the “Family Hour.” Dramatic 
shows require facilities and finan- 
ces not generally available. But 
that’s no reason why local Catholic 
programs have to be a sag instead 
of a lift in local radio schedules. 

Believe me, I realize that the 
problem before a pastor who wants 
to institute a radio program is fair- 
ly staggering. Radio is partly a 
branch of show business, partly a 
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medium of advertising—and few 
seminaries prepare their graduates 
to be either actors or pitchmen. 
Perhaps, too, there is a dim feeling 
that to apply the know-how of the 
footlights and the hucksters to the 
preaching of God’s Word is degrad- 
ing, almost sacrilegious. The faith- 
ful of a Sunday listen to the choir 
and the soloists without complaint; 
they attend to the sermon. Why 
shouldn’t they like both as well 
over the air? 

To which the answer, I think, is 
that the faithful come to church on 
Sunday for the Mass, for grace and 
the sacraments. They would, and 
do, come as willingly if the church 
has neither choir nor organ; they 
don’t shop around for the best ser- 
mon. These are incidental to the 
all important mystery of the altar. 

At home, the listener is in a very 
different mood. The radio repre- 
sents entertainment—a large word 
covering everything from music to 
ball games, from political speeches 
to soap opera. An intricate and 
peculiar industry has grown up for 
the purpose of supplying such en- 
tertainment in the form most agree- 
able to the listener’s pampered ear. 
Against this competition the re- 
ligious program must fight for the 
listener’s attention. It is hard to 
see how it can do so, and win, with- 
out borrowing the weapons of its 
rivals. Whispering, even though 
the whisper be the very word of 
truth, won’t carry far against a large 
brass band. 

The sad truth is that sincerity is 
not enough. The seed that fell in the 
desert came to nothing. Before the 
Word can quicken, it must be heard 
—and to make it heard over the 
clamor of high-priced, high-power 
entertainment on the air takes 
know-how. 


Which is not as discouraging as 
it sounds. It doesn’t mean that 
without special training nobody 
ought to attempt a local program. 
All it means is that the directors of 
such programs should try to learn 
how to use the air waves to the best 
advantage, and by taking thought— 
not to mention advice—add cubits 
to their programs’ stature. These 
directors—the many whom I have 
met—are earnest and devoted, but 
they are necessarily strangers in a 
strange land when they enter the 
studios. My respect for them, and 
for the work they are trying to do, 
is very deep. It is my impression, 
after years of observation, that very 
often they are buffaloed by the 
brassy glitter of commercial radio; 
they allow a mixture of awe and 
contempt for the meretricious effi- 
ciency of the hucksters to keep them 
from borrowing what is valuable 
and useful in the techniques devel- 
oped by this odd but powerful trade. 

The basic rules of a good broad- 
cast are few and simple. “Catch ’em 
—hold ’em—sell ’em,” about sums 
it up. Catch the listener with some 
attractive ware—music usually, 
more expensively comedy. Hold him 
by the swift, carefully timed pace 
of the show. And while he is listen- 
ing, sell him a brief, clear state- 
ment. The listener is fickle and 
compassed about, in his home, by 
distractions. He simply won’t listen 
for longer than five minutes to any 
thing or anyone, with very rare ex- 
ceptions. 

The Catholic listener, as a listen- 
er, is no different from anyone else. 
The non-Catholic, the apostate, the 
waverer—those to whom the 
Church can speak only by radio— 
must be tempted to listen with even 
more care, for these have an im- 
pulse to flip the dial switch which 
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must be overcome. It can be done, 
and it must be done, but it can’t be 
done by ignoring all that commer- 
cial radio has painfully learned in 
the process of selling patent medi- 
cines any more than the missionary 
preacher ignores the tricks of rhet- 
oric or the religious writer ignores 
the rules of grammar. 

So let’s face it—the average par- 
ish curate is not Monsignor Sheen. 
Yet what he has to say is also the 
Word of God, and will find listeners 
if only he remembers to say it clear- 
ly, conversationally—and briefly. 
The mike is not a pulpit. The radio 
in the living room is a privileged 
guest, so long as its voice remains 
the voice of a friend talking to 
friends. 

Admittedly, this special broadcast 
style isn’t as easy to achieve as it 
sounds. Network announcers are 
paid a pretty penny for their rare 
ability to sound natural and un- 
forced on a mike. Yet these very 
announcers, day after day, present 
an example of perfect broadcast 
style which anyone can study at 
leisure. A number of seminaries 
now include a course in mike tech- 
nique, which is a decided step for- 
ward, but anyone can learn a good 
mike style by imagining that on the 
other side of the mike is a friend 
who has asked for information on 
some subject. Talk to the mike pre- 
cisely as you would talk to such a 
friend—clearly, informally, briefly 
—and the listener will listen. 

Briefly. Not a twenty minute ser- 
mon, however brilliantly organ- 
ized, however effective from a pul- 
pit. Five or ten minutes at the 
most. Talk bores the listener. But 
people do like to listen to music, 
which is the candy-coating of radio. 
So there must be music. But—and 
here’s the hitch—radio has estab- 


lished a very high standard music- 
ally. Even the jive bands are the 
best of their type, whatever you 
think of the type itself. Music on 
the air has got to be good—and that 
unfortunately rules out Aunt Min- 
nie. 

Very few parishes possess a solo- 
ist of broadcast caliber. The so- 
prano who does well enough at the 
eleven-thirty every Sunday sounds, 
on the pitiless mike, even worse 
than she really is. Moreover, her 
repertoire is frequently limited. 
How many times can the listening 
audience stand the “Ave Maria,” 
even if—which is unlikely—it is 
sung with operatic brilliance? The 
Church possesses a glorious treas- 
ury of music, but you would never 
know it from local programs. 

A local choir, though, can be per- 
fectly passable, especially if enough 
men can be recruited to balance the 
sopranos. A well-rehearsed choir 
sounds very well over the air, even 
if the individual voices aren’t Met 
chorus material. But it takes time 
to set up a studio for such a group. 
The engineering problem to be faced 
in balancing a choral group to get 
the best results is fairly involved, 
and the more so the more amateur 
the chorus. A program using a choir 
ought to arrange with the studios 
to have the choir all present and 
correct well ahead of air time, so 
that the engineers can test and bal- 
ance. 

This last point brings up the most 
important factor of all—and the 
most neglected—the co-operation of 
the studios. Air time isn’t too hard 
to get on the average local station. 
FCC rules, plus a general desire to 
acquire good will, require that a 
certain amount of air time be given 
free to all religious denominations. 
It would be even easier to get if such 
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programs were not quite such clink- 
ers as they almost always prove to 
be. 
But the station, being a business 
organization with troubles of its 
own, rarely has time or facilities 
to devote to planning or producing 
a program; the best it can do is hand 
over the time and hope the results 
won’t hurt too much. 

Then what is the director to do? 
Where can he get this know-how 
which is so valuable? 

Well, actually, by politely asking 
Gop Mo iex « 

Not by demanding it from the 
front office. No. 

The staff of a local station is 
made up of two types—the veteran, 
retired for one reason or another 
from the big time, and the young, 
eager hopeful aching for experience 
to help him up the ladder of his 
profession. Both types are flattered 
out of their wits by a request for 
advice and assistance. 

An announcer and an engineer 
will be assigned to any live program. 
If the director thereof asks—and 
heeds—their advice, he will find 
himself overwhelmed with help. 
The announcer will confide all sorts 
of little production tricks; the .en- 
gineer will knock himself out set- 
ting up mike patterns to make the 
most of whatever talent is provided. 
All the director need do is remember 
that this special treatment is an 
extra, over and above the job for 
which they are paid, and conse- 
quently he will do well to arrive in 
plenty of time for his show, with 
all his share of it properly prepared, 
and also remember to say a kind 
word to the front office periodically 
about the excellence of staff co-op- 
eration. It’s as simple as that. 

It may be that these experts will 
sadly concur that the choir or the 


soloists are hopeless. This doesn’t 
mean that the program must be 
solid talk. The station undoubt- 
edly has a library of records and 
transcriptions, including magnifi- 
cent organ music and professional 
renditions of the best known hymns. 
Or a modest investment at a record 
store will supply the listener with 
the most famous of choirs and solo- 
ists. Aunt Minnie is not indispens- 
able. Is it more desirable to have, 
as an audience, the relatives of a 
well-meaning but deplorable choir 
—or the general public whom good 
music may attract to the program? 

All this is predicated on the idea 
that the local program will consist of 
music and talk—preferably revers- 
ing the usual proportions and mak- 
ing the music predominant. It isn’t 
the best type of listener-bait, but it’s 
the easiest. 

More difficult, but more reward- 
ing, are programs which enlist lay 
talent. Discussion programs, for- 
ums, question-and-answer sessions 
interest not only the faithful but the 
non-Catholic as well. His Excellency 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, addressing the National As- 
sociation of Catholic Broadcasters 
recently, stressed his belief that the 
Church on the air should avoid con- 
troversy, relying rather on the posi- 
tive presentation of Catholic truth. 
This, to a layman familiar with lis- 
tener reaction, is wisdom. But it 
doesn’t mean that Catholic pro- 
grams must be dull. There is 
enough spiritual dynamite in the 
simplicities of the catechism for 
anyone. Not in attacking others, 
not in hectoring, not in defiance, 
but in quiet, friendly, sober state- 
ment of truth which is eternal— 
there is the strength of Catholic 
radio. 

The world is hungry for truth. 
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Even the radio audience, twisting 
the magic dial in search of distrac- 
tion from the problems of their 
troubled lives, yearns for more than 
jive and gag-file comedy. It is truth 
they seek, even if they don’t realize 
it, and truth is ours to give them. 
It is tragic that only a little gulf of 
technique so easily spanned stands 
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between searcher and sought. Hum- 
bly I hope that in these few sugges- 
tions may be a small contribution to 
bridging the gulf, so that the mir- 
acle of radio may serve the greater, 
the infinite miracle of Redemption 
through all the thousands of local 
stations which stand ready to be the 
tongues of the Paraclete. 


CALL 


By CRIsTEL HASTINGS 


HE drums of the sea are beating tonight— 
I can hear their surging song, 
And, oh, my feet must mark the sands 
The cool wet way along. 


The drums of the sea are beating high 
And I know what they say— 

They’re calling to restless souls like mine 
To follow all the way. 


They tell of moonlit shores I know, 
Of palms that touch the sky— 

Of little vagrant winds that tease 
The spindrift flying by. 


The drums of the sea are beating tonight— 
There’s a ship that sails at dawn! 

I’m answering the call of the ocean’s drums— 
Tomorrow I’ll be gone! 





MY SON AND I 


By SAM CONSTANTINO, JR. 


| age very interesting to watch a boy 
grow up. But it’s more interest- 
ing to watch him mature. 

Just two days after my son 
graduated from high school he man- 
aged to get an office job with a large 
paper-manufacturing firm and when 
he first told me about it he had all 
the suave air of a forty-thousand-a- 
year superexecutive discussing a 
million dollar venture instead of a 
twenty-two-dollar-a-week _ glorified 
office boy about to get the back of 
his ears dried. After the first week 
of his great new career and a good 
deal of talk about expansion pro- 
grams and snappier sales promotion 
and better labor-management rela- 
tions, his mind was made up: he 
decided he wasn’t going to college 
in the fall. No Pop, sorry. He had 
to sacrifice something, and the way 
he figured—it was “smart executive 
timing”—his sacrifice would be 
“giving up the academic back- 
ground.” 

I didn’t say much. I knew the 
glamour would wear off—and I re- 
membered how good each college 
year looked after the boring sum- 
mers of spending-money jobs I had 
been through. 

Well, the glamour began wearing 
off all right, and after about three 
weeks the financial wizard talked 
less of company expansion and sales 
promotion but more of labor-man- 
agement relations — particularly, 
the subject of wages. 

I kept a straight face through 
most of this but sometimes I had 
to resort to biting hard on the stem 


of my pipe or testing my beard for 
five o’clock shadow. 

Occasionally he’d talk about the 
horseplay that went on in the big 
office. The usual routine of prac- 
tical jokes tickled him as much as it 
would any normal eighteen-year- 
old, although once or twice I 
thought I noticed a little note of hes- 
itancy in his accounts. 

Then toward the end of the fourth 
week something happened that 
would mark another step in the 
boy’s path to adulthood. At Friday 
night dinner he was strangely silent 
but that wasn’t noticed by his 
mother or two older sisters who 
were fifth-quartering the clothes 
worn at a recent wedding. Two of 
his buddies came by later on their 
way to a thin-man movie but he let 
them go on alone. He sat at the 
radio for about an hour but I was 
sure he wasn’t listening; it was 
symphony recordings. Finally he 
went up to his room—but still with- 
out a thing to say. 

I had a good book I wanted to 
finish but between passages my 
thoughts crept upstairs to a very 
sober-faced youngster who had 
something on his chest. I wanted to 
help—fathers always want to help 
their number-one son with things 
like this, but sometimes—some- 
times we don’t. We could, we know 
we could, but—we don’t. We ra- 
tionalize: the kid’s got a problem; 
let him work it out himself. When 
we were that age we did. But then 
we think we could help him work 
it out a lot quicker. And we get 
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to feeling as blue as the boy him- 
self just seeing his silent face, won- 
dering what kind of torment he’s got 
choked down inside. Could be a 
girl, could be money, an insult— 
any number of things. But still we 
don’t do anything. We become 
completely “chicken” as he would 
call it. 

A little later in the evening some 
friends dropped in and the wife took 
on most of the chitchat responsibili- 
ties. While I was fixing drinks I 
thought of phoning Ned Colyer who 
was a board member of that paper 
firm. Maybe the kid had run into 
some serious kind of trouble and 
Colyer might . . . I banged an ice 
tray hard in the sink and forgot it. 

On my way to bed I stopped at 
his door, his light was still on. Per- 
haps I could wedge in some way. 
I could put on the jovial act—what’s 
new son! How’re things at the of- 
fice! Been promoted to manager 
yet? heh, heh. 

No not that. I respected my son 
and expected his respect. 

Then I remembered—the fish 
pond; and tomorrow was Saturday. 
Good. There was my lead. I 
knocked. 

“Yeah, come in.” 

I opened the door but just leaned 
in, hanging on the knob. That way 
it looked as though I just wanted to 
remind him about the fish pond. 

“Hi Pop.” The words were nor- 
mal. But the tone and the facial 
expression were dead. He was lying 
on the bed fully dressed, feet up on 
the foot of the bedstead. He may 
have been this way for quite some 
time although his stamp collection 
was scattered out on his desk—the 
first time since last winter. 

I covered up quickly. “What 
time are you getting up in the morn- 
ing?” 


He smiled a little. “Don’t worry, 
Pop. I didn’t forget your stinkun 
old fish pond. It'll be clean and dry 
by noon.” 

This sounded better, 
much. 

“Well, P’ll help you.” 

“O. K., Pop.” 

And that was that. He turned his 
face back to contemplate his feet 
again, as though I had said good- 
night and closed the door. But I 
hadn’t. I was still standing there 
but I had lost my fishpond lead. 
And as far as the boy was concerned 
I was a thousand miles away. 

“Well, good night,” I said tim- 
idly. 

“Good night, Pop,” he said to his 
shoes. 

By eleven o’clock the next morn- 
ing we were watching the goldfish 
swim frantically in an old wash tub 
while their empire was drying out 
for a new coat of cement paint. 

The boy was on his knees staring 
at the fish in the clear water but not 
seeing them. Outside of speaking 
once or twice when it was necessary, 
he hadn’t said a word all during the 
clean-out job except to remark that 
the old-fashioned rubber boots still 
didn’t leak. And I hadn’t pried. 

I was sprawled in a lawn chair 
a few feet from him, nursing my 
pipe and soaking in some sun. I 
looked “nonchalant.” That was the 
best way to look if I ever expected 
him to make the first break. And 
I had a feeling he would get around 
to something sooner or later before 
he went back to the office next Mon- 
day. 

“Pop.” 

There it was. 

I grunted, feigning a drowsiness 
that I know looked real. 

“Pop, what’s a smoker?” 

“A what?” 


but not 
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“A smoker.” 

I was completely befuddled. 
“You mean some kind of a pipe?” 

“No, no.” He was annoyed. 
“Some kind of a party. For men.” 

“Oh. Well, it’s a party for men 
only. About the same thing as a 
stag party. They have a dinner, and 
a few drinks. Somebody passes a 
lot of cigars around and then they 
play cards. Something like that.” 

The boy waited. Then, “Any- 
thing else?” 

“Huh?” 

“Anything else?” 

“Why, no—I don’t think so. 
That’s the general routine for 
smokers.” 

Another wait. 
sure, Pop?” 

I looked over at him. “What?” 

“Are you sure?” 

Then it was suddenly clear. The 
men at his office were getting up a 
smoker and it would include enter- 
tainment—probably something on 
the off-color side. He had heard a 
few things and was trying to put 
two and two together. 

I waited perhaps a little too long 
before I answered. Finally, “Well 
yes, sometimes they have a little 
different program.” 

“Like what?” 

His words were like a cross-ex- 
aminer’s challenging your story 
about the night of the murder. 

I told him. It was a little edgy, 
something like four years before 
when I told him the facts of life, 
but—he was moving into adult- 
hood, he had to know, and so I told 
him. And I thanked God he didn’t 
have to learn the hard way. 

After I'd finished he didn’t ask 
any questions, just sat there, silent. 
Finally I asked what the occasion 
was for having the smoker. 

“Tony Carter’s being transferred. 


Then, “Are you 


He’s city sales manager. He’s pretty 
well liked and they decided to give 
him some kind of a send off.” 

He didn’t say any more and I 
didn’t push it. 

Shortly after lunch he was on the 
phone lining up his pals for some 
tennis, and Sunday he was at the 
river most of the day so I concluded 
that our little talk must have 
cleared things up. Still, I felt I 
hadn’t heard the last of it but when 
it popped up again I never expected 
to hear what I did. 

We were painting the fish pond 
Monday evening and he was in that 
silent mood again. Apparently, a 
day at the office after our discussion 
had thrown more things into focus. 
Not feeling out in the cold any more, 
I ventured, “What’s the latest on 
the Tony Carter smoker?” 

He rubbed some paint off his shoe 
with a leaf before he said “They’re 
still taking up the collection.” 

“How much a head?” 

“Ten bucks.” 

“Pretty expensive smoker.” 

“Yeah.” 

I waited. Then he said, “Pretty 
expensive entertainment.” 

I didn’t say anything, feeling he 
would say more. 

“You know it’s funny. Most of 
those guys are married. Half of 
*em are old as you, Pop. They seem 
O. K. But they—they get the 
damnedest look on their faces when 
they talk about this thing.” 

He didn’t say “damn” very often 
when he talked to me, but when he 
did I always felt I belonged. 

“When is the smoker?” 

“In about three weeks.” Then his 
paint brush picked up speed. “But 
not if I can help it.” 

I jabbed my brush too deep in the 
paint bucket. But I didn’t say 
anything. 
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Finally he said, “I’m gonna bust 
that thing up.” 

I waited, painted slowly, deliber- 
ately. Then I said, “How are you 
going to do that?” 

“I don’t know yet. But I’m gonna 
bust it up.” 

I didn’t know what to say next. 
What could I—what should I say, 
—fine, son, fine, I’m with you? 

It was nearly dark and the paint 
job was finished. He told me that 
he’d put the brushes in turpentine 
and I should go in and get cleaned 
up; the wife and I had the bridge 
club. 

The next evening at dinner he 
seemed alive enough. He teased his 
sisters and flirted with his mother 
but he completely ignored me ex- 
cept for pass the bread please, Pop. 
I knew he was saving me for some- 
thing important later. It gave me 
that good feeling again. I was in. 
But I was afraid too. What was I 
in for? 

Out on the sun porch it didn’t 
take him long to get to the point. 
He took a paper from his wallet, 
unfolded it and read a kind of 
blurb he had written against im- 
moral entertainment at smokers. 
It was very sincere—but still, 
archaic enough that I feared for 
its results. He intended to mimco- 
graph fifteen or twenty copies and 
send them through the office mail 
system. He would sign them 
“anonymous” and he expected they 
would quickly pass around among 
some sixty office workers. 

“What do you think, Pop?” 

What could I think? “Well, I—I 
guess it’s a pretty good idea. It’s— 
it’s unusual. But if you think you 
can stop this business, I—I suppose 
this is about the way—” I groped. 
Then blurted, “Do you think it will 
do any good?” 


He looked at me evenly. “That’s 
what I’m asking you, Pop.” 

The ball was right back in my 
stomach. He wanted his little proj- 
ect to be successful. It was a noble 
effort, a brave try, but it had to be 
done right. He wanted me to say 
that he was doing it right, and I 
couldn’t. I didn’t know. But I 
couldn’t let him down. 

“Well, son, it may work. I be- 
lieve it may work.” 

His expression didn’t change. I 
tried again: 

“It may not influence all of them, 
but it might make enough of them 
feel ashamed and not go to the 
smoker.” 

“Enough of them?” 

“‘Well—enough, so that the whole 
idea will be killed. So that they 
change their plans, and—well, have 
some other kind of entertainment. 
Isn’t that what you’re after?” 

He stared past me in eighteen- 
year-old meditation. 

Then finally I broke in with the 
well shellacked “Give it a try, son. 
Give it a try.” 

Nothing more was said about it 
for the next two days, although I 
thought enough about it. I was 
afraid the kid was in for a jolt and 
I didn’t know just what kind of 
jolt. And I still didn’t know what 
I should do when it happened. But 
I was proud of the young crusader. 
Very very proud. 

The third morning after our talk 
he appeared at breakfast, sober and 
silent. This was the day he would 
surreptitiously slip twenty certain 
envelopes in the office mail and 
the Quit-Tony-Carter-Smoker cam- 
paign would be on. After a quick 
good morning I ducked back under 
my newspaper. He gulped some 
orange juice, buttered some bread, 
didn’t eat it, mumbled something 
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about getting to the office earlier be- 
cause of a “new shipment,” then 
hurried out. His exasperated 
mother said, “That boy’s in love 
again or something. Dear, you'll 
just have to talk to him.” 

“All right, Dear, I will.” 

That day was a trying one. As a 
rule I find designing precision in- 
struments fairly fascinating but 
this was one of those rare times 
when it wasn’t. And that night was 
no silver lining to a stormy cloud. 
The Tony Carter Affair hadn’t gone 
too well. 

I met the boy in the hall upstairs 
just before dinner. His mouth 
smiled a little but his eyes—scared, 
hurt eyes—said no Pop, no, it didn’t 
work. 

I stood there with my hands in 
my pockets, staring at the floor, and 
listened to a brief account. It 
couldn’t have been anything else but 


brief since the one general reaction 


had been pretty unanimous. The 
boy’s quick words conveyed the pic- 
ture to me that apparently most of 
the office force wasn’t having any 
goody-goodyness. They were plan- 
ning a girlie strip show and no half- 
baked holier-than-thou anonymous 
was going to stop them. And who 
was he, anyhow? Who thought he 
was cute? 

From the boy’s account I gath- 
ered that most of the reaction had 
resolved down to guessing who the 
“wet blanket” was. And before the 
afternoon was over a standing gag 
had already been established: “T’ll 
bet you’re the phantom smoker!” 

Our conversation was interrupted 
by the wife to come down to dinner. 
Later in the evening I found the boy 
in his room again lying on the bed 
watching his feet. His stamp col- 
lection was not on his desk. 

Suddenly he sat up. 


“Hi, Pop.” 

“Hi, son.” 

He was silent a moment, then 
smiled briefly. “Guess I was way 
off the wire, Pop. I sure messed 
things up.” He looked whipped. I 
remembered how he looked as a 
little kid when he shot out the living 
room window with my shot gun. 
“Pop—I made it a lot worse than 
it was. More guys will go to that 
thing now than if I hadn’t done a 
damn thing to stop ’em.” 

“Oh I don’t know,” I said me- 
chanically. 

He put his head in his hands and 
was silent again staring at the floor. 
I just stood there helpless, conspicu- 
ous almost. And suddenly a little 
worried: I knew enough about the 
long long thoughts of youth, but 
this lad was thinking too long. 

I tried lamely: “Look son, don’t 
let this—get you down. It’s—well, 
it’s just one of those things.” That 
echoed just as lamely. I had to do 
better. “Listen, why don’t you get 
out another batch of letters? Make 
it stronger.” 

“Naw. Naw, Pop. It wouldn’t do 
any good.” 

“It might. It wouldn’t hurt to 
try. It still might influence a few.” 

“What good would a few do? 
That wouldn’t stop the _ thing. 
They’d still have it. No Pop, it’s got 
to be all or none.” 

Then something clicked in me. 
“Wait a minute: all right, let’s say 
they would Have it anyway. But if 
even a few were persuaded to stay 
away, at least that’s something. 
That’s good. Very good. Your ef- 
forts would be worth a great deal. 
—Even if only one stayed away.” 

He slapped his knee. “Pop, I 
wanted to stop the whole thing. I 
wanted to break it up—completely.” 

“Now, look son, you can’t clean 
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up the world over night, single- 
handed.” Maybe I shouldn’t have 
said that. He looked hurt. After a 
long quiet he said slowly, “No Pop, 
maybe not. Maybe not.” 

I waited. Then, “Write up an- 
other letter; get it mimeographed 
and shoot it through the same way. 
And aim just as high, I mean the 
whole Tony Carter party. And then 
when you—” 

“Pop it won’t work. After what 
happened today it won’t work.” 

“Now wait, let me finish: how 
do you know what each man 
thought when he saw this first let- 
ter? You got the general opinion, 
yes, but how do you know there 
weren’t two or three who started 
some serious thinking? Maybe a 
second letter would clinch the deal.” 

“But, Pop, just a couple of 
guys—” 

“That’s something, son. Believe 
me, that’s something.” I had to 
press now. I finally knew I was do- 
ing the real Pop thing to do. 

The boy stood up, walked to the 
window, considered the black out- 
side. After a long time he said, 
“Yeah, I guess you’re right. I guess 
you’re right, Pop. Just a couple 
guys is something.” 

The following evening he came 
to me with a new letter and we 
worked over it together. He had de- 
veloped a more forceful theme and 
this draft seemed to be much better 
than the first, especially the part 
about the honor and decency that 
all women are originally endowed 
with; and then the follow-up—that 
most of the men in this office crowd 
had wives that they considered hon- 
orable and decent, and some of 
them had daughters as old as some 
of those they intended to leer at 
the night of the smoker. 

After this one was mailed the re- 
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action was still about the same— 
and so was the defiance. But the 
boy admitted that it was difficult to 
determine any real individual re- 
actions among sixty men. 

A week went by and the “phan- 
tom smoker” banter died out. But 
the collections for the Tony Carter 
smoker and entertainment expenses 
continued. It was still too early to 
tell if any of those who had not yet 
contributed were thinking of stay- 
ing away or just waiting until they 
had the required ten dollars in 
ready cash. 

Four days before the smoker date 
the word was out that forty-seven 
had paid up. To my relief the boy 
didn’t let it throw him; instead he 
was determined that “whatever 
happened, happened”—he had done 
as much as he could. But he did 
say, “Looks like we won’t even get 
that ‘couple’ guys, Pop.” 

“Well, let’s wait it out and see, 
son.” 

I was out of town the next two 
days. When I returned, I called the 
wife from the station to say I’d be 
home in time for dinner. Then I 
asked if the boy was home yet and 
she said yes “and Dear, he seems 
rather peculiar.” 

“How do you mean?” I snapped. 

“Well, he’s mowing the lawn and 
I didn’t tell him to. And Dear, he’s 
whistling.” 

“Whistling?” 

“Yes. And you know what a 
grouchy expression he usually has 
on his face when he has to mow the 
lawn. It’s so much like yours. Do 
you want to talk to him now, 
Dear? ... I said do you want to 
talk to him?” 

“Ah—no. No. I’ll see him when 
I get home.” 

I figured that it was all over and 
he had made up his mind to be a 
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good loser and was taking it out on 
the lawn mower. He was in the 
back yard when I got home. I 
hurried upstairs and changed to 
comfortable clothes. I'd do the non- 
chalant routine. I ambled out into 
the yard toward the fish pond. 

“Hi ya, Pop.” There were ten 
thousand volts in that. But it felt 
good. Now if I could just hold out 
long enough to find out how it was 
generated— 

I stopped at the pond, threw 
some oatmeal at the fish. The hoy 
pushed the noisy mower down the 
edge of the last patch of uncut 
grass. Darn that kid. He was bust- 
ing his buttons to tell me something 
but he was going to make me beg 
first. 

All right, I'd beg; the devil with 
this nonchalant act; that strong 
silent type was for movie heroes. I 
caught up with the lawn mower and 
its dynamo. ‘“What’s the latest on 
that smoker business?” 

“It’s off, Pop.” 

I stopped but he kept going. I'll 
swear his disinterested attitude was 
an affectation, but it was very well 
done. I completely discarded my 


last dregs of dignity and chased 
after him. 

“Of! 
thing—” 

“Pop, you know what you said 
about just a couple guys dropping 
out maybe doing some good? 
Well—” he stopped pushing the 
mower and his face suddenly filled 
up with a terrifically broad grin— 
“you were right, Pop. Only three 
guys decided to stay away but Tony 
Carter was one of ’em.” 

My mouth must have been open- 
ed; he laughed. 

“Ya see, Pop, at first it was sup- 
posed to be a surprise for him but 
yesterday somebody tipped him off 
about the letters. He said he didn’t 
want any part of the smoker. An’ 
that did-it. So it looks like we came 
out on top after all, Pop. Ain’t that 
the stuff! Say I gotta finish this 
grass before chow. Got a date to- 
night. I'll see ya.” He roared off. 

I got down on my knees to check 
the new cement-paint inside the 
fish pond. Then I looked at the 
water reflecting the sky. It was a 
pale blue—a beautiful pale Virgin 
blue. It was the stuff. 


You mean the whole 


ae 


Tue worst sector of comic books is increasing and the best, if 


there is a best, is getting smaller. 
the children and mislead the parents. 


The comic-book publishers seduce 
Their mass production is a 


serious danger to the production of good inexpensive children’s 


books. 


The publishers of these good children’s books, instead of 


fighting the experts of the comic-book industry and decoding their 
“codes,” lie on psychoanalytic couches themselves, and delve into 
their own dreams instead of providing decent fare for the dreams of 


childhood. 


—Frepric WertHam, M.D., in Saturday Review of Literature, May 29, 1948. 





ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE 


Centenary of Famous Sulpician College 


By JosErPH R. FoLEy 


7 year 1848 was a year of revo- 
lution and of historic events on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In that 
year Pope Pius IX. was driven from 
Rome, the Communist Manifesto 
was proclaimed, the second French 
Republic came into its short-lived 
existence, and Franz Joseph I. 
ascended the throne of the Austrian 
Empire. The Irish, to escape the 
potato famine, were migrating to 
the United States by the thousands, 
in quest of food. 

In the United States where James 
Knox Polk was entering upon the 
fourth year of his presidential term, 
the Mexican War was being settled, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the word on all lips was “Gold!” 
Gold had been struck in California, 
just now ceded by Mexico to this 
country. Thousands began to tread 
the path of empire westward, in 
quest of riches. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
1848 was a year of destiny. A year 
of destiny it was too, for the Catho- 
lic Church in this country, for in 
that year was opened under humble 
and inauspicious circumstances, 
about fifteen miles from Baltimore 
on a plot of ground known as 
Mary’s Lot near Doughoregan Man- 
or, the lordly estate of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, a small college, 
named after the illustrious and 
saintly Archbishop of Milan, Charles 
Borromeo. Amid the world-stirring 
events of that year, the founding of 


a college to train priestly aspirants 
in their classical studies was scarce- 
ly important news. Only in the 
light of its record of accomplish- 
ment over a century could the 
infant college, now fully grown, 
hope to occupy the attention of the 
world, or even of this country, for 
a brief moment. 

This was not the first attempt of 
the youthful American Church to 
open a training school. Nearly fifty 
years earlier St. Mary’s College in 
Baltimore had been such a project, 
but a dearth of vocations forced it 
to become a general college. In 
1807 a similar effort was made at 
Pigeon Hills, in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania. It was consolidated 
two years later with the newly 
opened Mount St. Mary’s Seminary 
in Emmitsburg, Md., which in turn 
had shortly to admit other ecclesi- 
astical students in order to keep its 
doors open. 

St. Charles’ College, however, from 
its inception commanded sufficient 
interest and support to increase and 
prosper without the hazards en- 
countered by its predecessors. As 
early as 1830 Charles Carroll had 
obtained from the Maryland Legis- 
lature a charter for a college, “the 
only purpose” of which was to be 
“the education of pious young men 
of the Catholic persuasion for the 
ministry of the Gospel.” But a 
charter didn’t build a college, then 
as now. So the venerable signer of 
of the Declaration of Independence 
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deeded two hundred and fifty-three 
acres of his estate to the Fathers of 
St. Sulpice, and donated fifty shares 
of United States Bank stock for St. 
Charles’ College. 

Other gifts were shortly forth- 
coming, one of three thousand dol- 
lars from a Mr. Adolphus William- 
son for the original building, whose 
cornerstone was laid on July 11, 
1831, by Archbishop Whitfield of 
Baltimore in the presence of Charles 
Carroll and members of his family. 
From Cardinal Pedicini, Prefect of 
Propaganda, came a contribution of 
five hundred crowns. The pastor 
of nearby Ellicott Mills, Father Piot, 
in 1840 gave six thousand dollars, 
his entire patrimony, in order that 
he might retire to St. Charles’ Col- 
lege in his old age. Still, adequate 
means were lacking, and in view of 
past misfortunes the Sulpicians de- 
layed the opening of the new col- 
lege for seventeen years. 

In 1848, Samuel Eccleston, the 
fifth Archbishop of Baltimore, who 
had always, like his Sulpician con- 
freres, been convinced that a pre- 
paratory seminary was needed for 
the Baltimore diocese, decided that 
the time for opening St. Charles’ had 
come. At a conference held in late 
September with M. Deluol, then 
superior of the Sulpicians in the 
United States, he made known his 
determination to open the new col- 
lege by November Ist of that year. 
Shortly thereafter M. Deluol select- 
ed Father Oliver Lawrence Jenkins 
to be the first president. 

Father Jenkins, a Baltimorean by 
birth, who came of early Maryland 
Catholic pioneer stock both pros- 
perous and loyal to the Church, was 
educated at St. Mary’s College, 
graduating with distinction in 1831. 
For ten years he was a successful 
banker. Then, determined to he- 


come a priest, he entered St. Mary’s 
Seminary in 1841. Ordained priest 
in December of 1844, he joined the 
Society of St. Sulpice in 1846, 
teaching at St. Mary’s College both 
before and after his ordination. His 
business experience, coupled with 
deep piety and great charity, made 
his selection as president of the 
new college the natural one. 

With a deacon from St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Mr. Edward Caton, as the 
only member of his faculty; Cath- 
erine Naddy, a housekeeper who 
was destined to serve in that capa- 
city for nearly fifty years, and four 
students, selected from the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ schools in Baltimore, 
Father Jenkins assumed the presi- 
dency of St. Charles’ College on the 
eve of All Saints in 1848. Of the 
seventeen students who were regis- 
tered during the first year, twelve 
were still on hand in the following 
July at the first Commencement ex- 
ercises. Year by year the registra- 
tions grew, until at the end of its 
first decade the college had a stu- 
dent body of fifty-eight, becoming 
more cosmopolitan with the years 
and increased enrollment. By 1860 
fifteen dioceses were represented. 
For eighteen years Father Jenkins 
remained as head of the college, de- 
voting to it not only the best part 
of his large private fortune, but all 
the powers of his mind and the 
service of his heart. (From 1849- 
1852, just after the opening of the 
college, his administrative and disci- 
plinary abilities caused his recall to 
St. Mary’s College, then in the last 
years of its existence; when it final- 
ly closed its doors in 1852, he re- 
turned at once to St. Charles’.) 
Though not a deep or broad scholar 
he was an excellent mathematician, 
an interested student of English lit- 
erature, and a graceful writer of 
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vigorous English. During his spare 
time—wherever he managed to find 
it is amazing—he wrote The Stu- 
dent’s Handbook of British and 
American Literature, which his 
successor, M. Ferté, published after 
his death, and which merited at 
least eleven editions. 

Foremost among his _ personal 
benefactions to the College was Fa- 
ther Jenkins’ gift of the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Angels, erected un- 
der his supervision, and in part by 
his own labor, at a cost of many 
thousands of dollars. Altogether, 
his known gifts amounted to more 
than seventy thousand dollars and, 
according to his family, far more. 
Old alumni of the college speak 
almost with bated breath of this 
chapel, which was modeled after the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris. Completed 
in 1866 and dedicated in the pres- 
ence of Archbishop Spalding and a 
memorable assemblage of priests 
from far and near, the chapel found 
successive generations of students 
and friends, among them all the 
bishops whom St. Charles’ College 
has given to the Church, who vied 
with one another in beautifying and 
decorating it. 


Early days at the college were 
such that, as one of the first stu- 
dents wrote on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee, “it was a great lux- 
ury to have the necessities of life, 
and students carried water to fill the 
lavatory—known by euphemism as 
‘the fountain’; they swept the corri- 
dors, kindled the fires, split wood, 
shucked corn, and strayed by in- 
stinct into the orchard to make oc- 
cult compensation for their labors.” 
They worked the farm and the gar- 
dens, washed their own dishes, 
tended lamps, felled trees and car- 
tied wood. From the farm, whose 
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acreage over the years increased un- 
til the property measured well over 
six hundred acres, came all the 
meat, bread and potatoes, as well as 
most of the vegetables and fruits 
needed for the community. In the 
nineties, the value of the farm pro- 
duce was set down at $10,000. 
Even from the beginning the cur- 
riculum was remarkable for its 
thoroughness. Extending over six 
years, the course of studies took 
charge of a boy at the end of his 
grammar schooling and prepared 
him for entrance into the seminary. 
Early catalogues fail to indicate the 
time allotted to each subject, but we 
may assume that a large proportion 
went to the classics. From the first 
the Sulpicians seem to have had a 
passionate love for English gram- 
mar and literature, and they in- 
stilled that into their charges from 
the outset. French was a six year 
course, whose merits did not fall be- 
low those of American non-Catholic 
colleges, but were probably supe- 
rior. A thorough training in Latin, 
both classical and ecclesiastical, 
formed the backbone of the entire 
course. It may be remarked, more- 
over, that great emphasis was and 
to this day still is laid on Latin 
prose composition. In Greek, while 
the traditional authors were re- 
tained, the students made the ac- 
quaintance of the New Testament 
and the discourses of the great 
Eastern Doctors of the Church. In 
fact, both in the classics and in 
modern languages, stress was put 
upon the great orators, probably 
with a view to training future 
preachers. Mathematics held an 
important position, while it would 
seem that science and history did 
not at first assume the prominence 
they have occupied in more recent 
times. On the whole, the program 
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of studies at St. Charles’ entitled it 
to be classed as a college in the best 
sense of the term, and in many re- 
spects it not only equaled but it ex- 
celled the secular college of the day. 

When, in 1869, Father Jenkins 
was called to his reward, he had 
seen the college grow from its un- 
promising beginnings into a student 
enrollment of one hundred and 
forty, with a faculty of thirteen. 
Over a hundred of its graduates 
were already at work in the minis- 
try. Donations, aside from Father 
Jenkins’ gifts, amounted to $45,000 
in the first twenty years. Buildings 
were enlarged and added to in 1856, 
in 1868-69, and again in 1876-77. 
Certainly the misgivings and doubts 
of the early days were dissolved by 
such growth. This healthy progress 
continued during the successive ad- 
ministrations of Rev. Stanislaus 
Ferte, Rev. Peter Denis, Rev. Fran- 
cis Dumont, Rev. Charles Rex, Rev. 
Charles Schrantz, and Rev. Francis 
McKenny. Classes sent on toward 
the priesthood consistently gained 
in numbers without losing in qual- 
ity, and the graduates of the college 
in both Europe and America were 
reputed to be exceptionally well pre- 
pared for the work and training of 
the seminary. 

No less distinguished than Father 
Jenkins and his successors were 
many of the faculty members, al- 
though space forbids individual 
mention of more than a_ few. 
Among the best known was Father 
John Banister Tabb, who though 
not a Sulpician lived and taught 
English at the college from 1875 un- 
til his death in 1909. A lyricist of 
note, he delighted both his students 
and the reading public at large with 
his poetry, at the same time, if leg- 
end be true, driving the faculty to 
distraction with his incessant pun- 


ning. He, together with two Sul- 
picians, Father J. B. Menu, who 
taught at the college from 1849 un- 
til his death in 1888, and Father E. 
L. Saupin, who, with brief inter- 
missions has been associated with 
it since 1897, span the life of St. 
Charles’. They are probably the 
professors best remembered, gen- 
erally speaking, by successive gen- 
erations of Carrolite alumni. 

There is, of course, much unwrit- 
ten history over a century that es- 
capes the ordinary memorial tribute 
to any institution of learning. Pro- 
fessors’ nicknames, pranks played 
on them by the students, practical 
jokes,—these are passed on by 
word of mouth from generation to 
generation. They are the human 
stuff of college life, and St. Charles’ 
deserves to have the stories and 
legends of its first century com- 
memorated in informal fashion for 
the sake of its graduates, if not for 
circulation among the general pub- 
lic. To the writer it seems that 
Catholic people might profit by, and 
certainly would not be scandalized 
at knowing that even seminarians 
are people who do not, usually, be- 
come less human even though they 
aspire to the highest dignity known 
to this world. 


As time went on, the enrollment 
of St. Charles grew steadily, and the 
college, while never without some 
financial concern, was firmly es- 
tablished as the first, and for many 
years the only preparatory seminary 
in the whole country. Whereas in 
1869, at Father Jenkins’ death, the 
ordained alumni numbered over one 
hundred priests, by 1888 over two 
thousand students had matricu- 
lated, of whom more than seven 
hundred had been promoted to the 
priesthood. At the time of its Golden 
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Jubilee, ten years later, the college 
might well boast that it had enrolled 
about three thousand students, and 
that from them nine hundred were 
already priests, serving as diocesan 
clergy and as religious throughout 
Europe and America. In those first 
fifty years it gave to the Church five 
bishops, four archbishops and one 
cardinal. Naturally, many of the 
students hailed from Baltimore, 
with New York, Philadelphia and 
New England furnishing numerous 
candidates, especially from among 
the Irish immigrant families. Voca- 
tions from the South were few be- 
cause of a dearth of Catholics; the 
West supplied some, but not in 
proportion to the Catholic popula- 
tion, because as the Church there 
grew apace, seminaries and colleges 
sprang up in more convenient loca- 
tions. The country’s first successful 
preparatory seminary, St. Charles’ 
was highly favored by the American 
hierarchy. Among the bishops it 
had many friends, and their number 
grew with the years. While difficult 
of access (as older alumni will read- 
ily testify) it had as visitors prelates 
from far and wide; and on at least 
five occasions in its history at the 
original location, distinguished 
bishops and archbishops came to 
preach the annual retreat. 
Administration succeeded admin- 
istration, and faculty succeeded 
faculty as the years passed, but to 
countless graduates it was always 
the same dear college. It might be 
so still had not disaster struck on a 
windy March day in 1911. On the 
afternoon of March 16th, a fire 
broke out and spread with such 
speed that in a few hours the noble 
pile of venerable buildings was a 
smoldering mass of embers. The 
chapel, the priceless library of many 
thousands of volumes, the archives, 


the possessions of both students and 
faculty—all were destroyed. But 
the spirit begotten of sixty-odd years 
of prayer and association with the 
traditions of the college stirred the 
distraught faculty and shocked stu- 
dents and appalled alumni into re- 
newed interest and activity. From 
the ashes of disaster arose a new 
college on a new site, more con- 
veniently located than the old. 

Within two weeks of the fire, St. 
Mary’s Seminary had deeded over 
a suitable property just outside the 
city of Baltimore, in the town of 
Catonsville (named after the fam- 
ily of Father Caton, the first faculty 
member of the old college). Barn- 
like temporary structures were 
hastily erected, and these, along 
with buildings already on the prop- 
erty, served while plans were laid 
immediately for new buildings, and 
with equal promptness executed, so 
that in two years the dormitory 
building and a powerhouse adequate 
for future needs, were completed. 
Despite the discomforts and hard- 
ships, the student body and faculty, 
stanch in their allegiance, resumed 
their work with fresh effort and 
great success. 


Little by little, on its new cam- 
pus, the college grew and expanded 
its facilities. The foundations and 
one story of the proposed adminis- 
tration building were erected. In 
1913, through the munificence of 
Mr. Robert H. and Miss Elizabeth 
L. Jenkins, the new chapel began to 
rise. While the tradition among the 
students that the chapel cost a mil- 
lion dollars may appear a bit ex- 
travagant, nevertheless it cannot be 
denied that everything in it is of 
finest quality. Exquisite marbles, 
fine wood, a magnificent organ, ex- 
cellent stained glass and beautiful 





mosaics combine to make this 
memorial to the donors’ parents a 
sort of dream chapel for a prepara- 
tory seminary. 

Ill health and the strain of re- 
building the college led to the resig- 
nation of Father McKenny in 1913. 
Since then, under four successive 
presidents the college has continued 
to prosper, in spite of the limita- 
tions, the hardships and problems 
imposed by circumstances, and the 
hampering effect of an understand- 
able lack of facilities. Under the 
guidance of these four men, Rev. 
Michael Dinneen, Rev. Charles 
Hogue, the late, brilliant Rev. Eu- 
gene F. Harrigan who died at the 
height of a fruitful and highly ex- 
emplary priestly career, and the 
Rev. George A. Gleason, his able suc- 
cessor and present president of the 
college, improvements have come 
slowly but surely. The campus has 
been laid out and landscaped; ath- 
letic facilities, including baseball 
diamonds, handball alleys, a basket- 
ball court and an outdoor swimming 
pool have been constructed. The 
pressing need for a suitable con- 
vent, kitchen and refectory, and in- 
firmary accommodations was sup- 
plied in the mid-twenties. For six- 
teen years after it was begun the 
administration building remained 
uncompleted for lack of funds, until 
the spring of 1929, when the tenth 
Archbishop of Baltimore, Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, giving proof of 
his constantly reiterated gratitude 
and praise of the Fathers of St. 
Sulpice for their work in educating 
the priests of his own and other 
dioceses, turned over to the college 
the entire sum of almost $200,000 
presented to him by the priests and 
people of Baltimore on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee of priestly or- 
dination. Thus substantially assist- 
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ed, St. Charles’ was enabled to com- 
plete the long unfinished Adminis- 
tration building, which includes 
rooms for the faculty, classrooms, 
up-to-date library space and equip- 
ment, as well as adequate offices for 
the efficient administration of the 
college. 

The ensuing years have seen St. 
Charles’ continue to progress with- 
out losing any of its vigor or pur- 
pose. Where at its peak the first 
St. Charles’ never seems to have 
realized its capacity of two hundred 
and fifty students, the new college 
has long since surpassed that figure. 
Twenty years after the fire its num- 
bers had swelled to an attendance 
of well over three hundred. And 
when, in 1927, the Paulist Fathers 
were about to open their own prep- 
aratory seminary but lacked a fac- 
ulty, they settled on an adjacent 
property so that their candidates 
might benefit by the superior edu- 
cation offered at St. Charles’, thus 
further increasing the enrollment. 
Now in its centenary year, the 
once spacious new dormitory build- 
ing at St. Charles’ is bulging with 
an all time record enrollment of 
nearly four hundred and fifty; and 
if space permitted, no doubt the 
number would be twice the capa- 
city of the old college. The time 
has come for additional buildings, 
and the need is urgent since the 
apprentices for work in the vine- 
yard are rapidly increasing. Of 
prime necessity is a new domitory 
building whose beginnings, it is 
hoped, may be made in observance 
of the centenary. 


No history of St. Charles’ would 
be complete without mention of 
some of her more distinguished 
sons. In its first century it has 
matriculated some seven thousand 
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students. In view of its only pur- 
pose, to prepare candidates for the 
priesthood to enter the major semi- 
nary, that figure is astonishing. 
More astounding still is the fact 
that of those numbers, twenty-nine 
hundred have arrived at the altar 
of God, more than half of whom 
are still living. They represent the 
name, learning and tradition of St. 
Charles’ in forty-one states and 
over a hundred dioceses not to men- 
tion a great number of religious 
communities. Three cardinals are 
among her famous sons, Cardinal 
Mooney of Detroit, the late Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston, and Balti- 
more’s own beloved Cardinal Gib- 
bons. Besides these, St. Charles’ 
proudly counts seven archbishops 
and more than twenty bishops who 
have studied and prayed in her 
halls. In virtually every type of 
priestly work, be it missionary ac- 
tivity in its many phases, adminis- 
tration, editorial posts, the fields of 
oratory, writing and church music, 
in these and many others St. 
Charles’ may point out one or other 
of her priestly sons. And among 
those who did not continue on to 
the priesthood, she may similarly 
boast of men outstanding alike as 
members of their chosen professions 
and as Catholic lay leaders. 

But we must peer above and be- 
yond all the historical facts and 
statistics of a century of existence 
to find what has contributed to 
making these first hundred years so 
successful in the face of the hard- 
ships that inevitably accompany 
such a span of time. Certainly it is 
not the fabric or physical equipment 
of either the old or the new college. 
What really engenders the spirit of 
any school we may find in the pur- 
pose of that school, in the ideals it 
instills, in the character it builds, 


and the responsibilities, social and 
religious that it forms in young peo- 
ple. These things, far more than 
elaborate curricula, large endow- 
ments and fine buildings, beget a 
spirit of loyalty and of devotion to 
one’s Alma Mater, and spread her 
name and fame. These have been 
and continue to be the work of the 
Sulpician Fathers whose quiet, hid- 
den lives have allowed them the 
time and freedom to pursue with- 
out interference the sole purpose 
St. Charles’ has, to educate young 
men for the priesthood. 


One who knew St. Charles’ in- 
timately over long years, nearly 
seventy of them, expressed his feel- 
ings in words which every loyal 
Carrolite will echo heartily. His 
name was James Cardinal Gibbons, 
who entered St. Charles’ in 1855, 
after having heard a mission given 
at St. Joseph’s Church in New 
Orleans the previous year by three 
Redemptorist missionaries (who a 
few years later were to found the 
Paulist Fathers). At the commence- 
ment exercises the year after the 
fire, Cardinal Gibbons had this to 
say: 


“T shall always hold in grateful 
remembrance the Fathers of St. Sul- 
pice. ... They taught us to love God. 
They taught us by word and exam- 
ple to practice genuine charity and 
politeness towards one another. 
They allowed us liberty without 


license, granting every freedom 
commensurate with good order, and 
they showed us the example of how 
to rule without tyranny... . It was 
a kindly but strong discipline and 
I trust for the good of the American 
clergy that the moral training given 
at St. Charles’ will remain always 
the same.” 





THE BLENNERHASSETTS OF BLENNERHASSETT ISLAND 


By M. WuitTcomsB HEss 


N U. S. Route 50, twelve miles 
below Marietta, the Ohio town 
founded in Marie Antoinette’s hon- 
or, there is a metal marker pointing 
to an island in the Ohio River run- 
ning at this point parallel with the 
highway. This is the island chosen 
by the Blennerhassetts for their 
historic palace, the foundation 
stones of which remain on the wil- 
low-fringed, forsaken looking ex- 
panse of land in the middle of 
the river. The eighteenth-century 


island seat, complete with its great 
house, formal hedged gardens filled 
with imported fruits and flowers, 
latticed bowers against the primeval 


forest, and acres of smooth green 
lawns, was a seven years’ wonder in 
the Ohio Valley. Its dates are 1800- 
1807. It appeared almost as sud- 
denly as Arthur’s Camelot; about a 
decade later all traces had vanished 
except the above mentioned, endur- 
ing foundation stones. Long dis- 
appeared too are the tall original 
sycamores, elms and locust trees 
of the bottomlands. 

But Blennerhassett Island keeps 
the name of the fabulously rich, ro- 
mantic runaways who built up what 
was called the Isle de Beau on the 
two-hundred-acre island which had 
been part of George Washington’s 
holdings in the west: the slim 
young mistress who, stately in her 
scarlet habit, used to be seen so 
often on the island’s riding paths or 
the Marietta road, and her dreamer- 
husband who divided his time be- 
tween managing his estate and his 
music and scientific studies. And 


none who saw them guessed—any 
more than those who watched Rich- 
ard Cory of E. A. Robinson’s poem 
go by on his glittering way—that 
there was hidden trouble preying 
cruelly on them both, estranging 
them from their families in Europe 
and resulting in their restless wan- 
dering lives. Not until long after 
their own deaths and that of the 
last of their three sons (two daugh- 
ters died in infancy), and after their 
grandchildren too had been dead 
for almost a half-century, was the 
dark secret of the parents told. 
Their children never guessed it. 

Their story has been likened to 
that of Tristram and Isolde of 
ancient legend; but there were two 
significant differences. The first is 
that this was no triangle affair— 
there was no wronged third person; 
and the second is that the uncle 
in the Blennerhassett version is 
Isolde’s, not Tristram’s; the situ- 
ation here is that Tristram is the 
uncle. For Harman Blennerhassett 
married Margaret, the daughter of 
his sister Catherine, whose husband 
was Governor Agnew of the Isle of 
Man. So well was the fact kept hid- 
den that Safford’s authoritative Life 
of Harman Blennerhassett, written 
fifty years after the building of the 
island seat, presents Harman and 
Margaret as belonging to unrelated 
families in Ireland and England 
respectively. 

Harman, a direct descendant of 
King Edward III. of England, was 
the son of Conway of Castle Con- 
way, Killorglin; his ancestors had 
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been Irish landowners ever since 
Elizabeth’s reign and his father was 
enormously wealthy. Harman, born 
in Hampshire, England, in 1765, en- 
joyed a fancy income besides the 
prospects of the estate. Before he 
left so large and ineradicable a blot 
on the family escutcheon as mar- 
riage with his own niece, his rela- 
tives (including the famous broth- 
ers-in-law, Admiral de Courcy, 
Lord Kingsale, and Margaret’s fa- 
ther, son of General Agnew of Ger- 
mantown) and his friends had great 
hopes of him. The fidus Achates 
of Thomas Addis Emmet (elder 
brother of Robert) already famed 
as an Irish lawyer and politician, 
Harman was graduated with Em- 
met from Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1790, each as a Doctor of Law. 

The downfall of the House of 
Blennerhassett in Ohio has been at- 
tributed by historians to Harman’s 
unhappy alliance with Aaron Burr, 
and the former’s financing of Burr 
in his gigantic scheme of empire. 
But the Burr coalition was only one 
phase of the lifelong attempts of 
Harman and Margaret to escape 
from their world’s judgment—and 
their own, too—which first sent 
them seeking for “some unsuspect- 
ed isle in the far seas.”1 In 1796 
Harman laid claim to his inheri- 
tance; early that year he was asked 
by his sister and brother-in-law, the 
Agnews, to bring their lively, per- 
sonable daughter Margaret back 
from school in England to her home 
on the Isle of Man. Perhaps both 
had been reading the old Malory 
tale of Irish Isolde, and thought of 
that forbidden love that was immi- 


1Therese Blennerhassett-Adams wrote in 
the Century Magazine, July, 1901, that nothing 
brought Harman to America but “the fact that 
his family would not countenance his mar- 
riage.” His reason for joining Burr was ex- 
Plicit: “to remove himself farther from those 
who knew him.” 


nent from the moment Tristram 
started his journey for King Mark. 
In any event, instead of taking Mar- 
garet home, Harman married her 
and their honeymoon was a seventy- 
three-day ocean voyage to New 
York, which they reached August 1, 
1796. From there they crossed the 
Alleghenies by coach and from 
Pittsburgh took a keel boat to Mari- 
etta where they found and bought 
their island. 

The price of the land, $4,500, was 
an initial drop in the bucket to the 
expense of landscaping it and build- 
ing the great house, roughly esti- 
mated at $60,000. Colonel Joseph 
Barker, the capable colonial archi- 
tect, took charge of the enterprise 
and spent Harman’s money with a 
free hand and fine imagination. In 
1800, when Margaret had just passed 
her twenty-second birthday and 
Harman was thirty-five years old, 
they moved from Marietta to what 
Harlan Hatcher has called the “ap- 
paritional demesne in the wilds of 
the west.” The work of the house, 
the upkeep of the grounds and the 
farming of the rich virgin island 
was all done by the skilled devoted 
Negro slaves it was their luck to 
find., Bridle paths intersected the 
carriage road on the broad lawns 
curving to the river; blocks of gar- 
dens with native and exotic plants 
mingled with the arbors and grot- 
toes leading away to the forest; and 
in the midst of a setting never 
equalled by Hollywood’s craftsmen, 
the three-storied, white-porticoed 
house rose to give visitors the wine 
of astonishment to drink before 
they were served the rare vintages 
of the Blennerhassett cellars. 

Their neighbors took the new- 
comers in philosophic pioneer 
stride. The shrewd Ohio Valley 
residents appraised Harman at once 
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as having “every kind of sense but 
common sense”; for that he was a 
man of unusual learning was imme- 
diately apparent, and that he was 
like a man living in a dream was no 
less obvious. It was believed that 
he had come to America to enjoy 
his books and to make scientific 
studies in peace. He told them of 
his visit to Paris during the Reign 
of Terror and his feelings when he 
saw the storming of the Bastille. 
The situation was simple to the con- 
temporary historian: Harman had 
returned to Ireland and, seeing the 
oncoming struggle between the new 
forces of freedom there and the old 
adherents of the status quo — his 
sympathies with the former, his 
family lining up with the latter— 
and being quiet and studious by 
nature, he decided to escape the im- 
pending conflict. Thus he quit Eu- 
rope entirely for the newly inde- 
pendent British colonies. 

There was such salon life on the 
Isle de Beau during its few years as 
any present or past socialites, even 
the femmes savantes of the Hdétel 
de Rambouillet, might well have 
envied. The establishment was 
soon known throughout the nation; 
and there were many pilgrimages 
from Philadelphia, New York, Bal- 
timore and other cities of the New 
World. All guests were enthusias- 
tically welcomed and left the place 
charmed with the hospitality of 
their hosts and the beauty of the 
island. One of the early visitors 
wrote: “There is a spell of en- 
chantment about it . . . the beauti- 
fully graded lawn, the forest trees 
intermingled with copsewood so 
closely as to exclude the noonday 
sun... fruits and flowers, rare, 
excellent and beautiful.” The hall 
was “a spacious room, its walls 
painted a somber color, with a 


beautiful cornice of plaster, bor- 
dered with gilded moulding, run- 
ning around the lofty ceiling. ...” 
In the dining room “a large quan- 
tity of silver plate ornamented the 
sideboards and _ decorated the 
tables.” Nonetheless, the writer 
added, “the whole establishment is 
chastened by the purest taste, and 
is without that glare of tinsel finery 
too common among the wealthy.” 
A group of Marietta and Belpré 
persons interested in the beauz arts 
met regularly at the mansion to be 
entertained by music—Harman was 
an accomplished violinist and cell- 
ist—or, at times, Margaret, who was 
herself a poet, read some of her 
verses or some Shakespeare, often 
assigning parts to the others. In ad- 
dition to the feasts of reason and 
flow of soul, teas and wines in 
fragile cups and glasses, fruits and 
French pastries were served the 
guests. 


“And they are gone: aye, ages long 
ago 

These lovers fled away into the 
storm.” 


But from the last year of the 
eighteenth century until the hatch- 
ing of Burr’s plot in 1807 the Blen- 
nerhassetts maintained their fa- 
mous establishment and were ac- 
cepted with their “western Alham- 
bra” as true Americans albeit richer 
than the rest. It was natural that 
they should play the roles of Lord 
and Lady Bountiful. However the 
story of the Blennerhassetts, which 
had begun so unconventionally, was 
to end as sadly as any of the drames 
Victor Hugo was to make popular 
in the pending romantic era of 
French drama. The catalyst agent 
of this historic tragic tale was, so 
far as the island episode goes, of 
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course, Aaron Burr. That former 
vice-president of the young nation, 
who had tied with Jefferson in the 
election, first visited them in 1805, 
and stirred their imaginations with 
his fantastic dream of wresting the 
Mississippi Valley from Spain and 
setting up a great cultural realm. 
When Burr returned the next year, 
bringing with him his gifted daugh- 
ter Theodosia, wife of Governor 
Allston of South Carolina, to whom 
his rule in Mexico and Texas was 
to descend, he persuaded Blenner- 
hassett to help build sailing vessels. 
Harman, with his usual generosity, 
contracted for fifteen large boats to 
be built on the Muskingum River 
where it joins the Ohio at Marietta; 
and he made provisions for trans- 
porting five hundred men and the 
necessary matériel down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Or- 
leans. 

Governor Tiffin, warned of the 
plot, sent militia to seize the boats 
and stores, and he posted men and 
cannon along the river. Major Gen- 
eral Buell’s military pomp so dis- 
gusted the natives that they fired a 
tar barrel and set it adrift at night 
to see Buell’s men attack, and ex- 
pressed their scorn in other ways.? 
Blennerhassett himself was forced 
to leave; and troops took over the 
island, trampling the shrubbery and 
wrecking the house. Margaret and 
the children, frightened at the be- 
havior of the frontier soldiers, went 
in true melodramatic fashion 
through ice drifts on a flatboat 
down the river to join Harman in 
the south—all to be arrested before 
reaching the Burr headquarters at 
New Orleans. 


2In the folk ballad, “The Battle of the 
M ” Buell is sharply ridiculed and 
accused of drunkenly loading his cannon with 
a tailor’s “goose,” the General having been a 
tailor in civilian life. 


Nor did they ever return to their 
island paradise. The house—with 
its classical semi-circular porticoes, 
gracious rooms, mahogany and wal- 
nut furnishings, green and gold 
carpets and hangings, exquisite mir- 
rors, fine china and silver service, 
and the rest—after being pillaged 
and ruined, was, a few years later, 
burned accidentally by the slaves. 

After the Burr - Blennerhassett 
trial for conspiracy against the 
United States and the acquittal of 
the two men under Chief Justice 
Marshall, the Blennerhassetts re- 
sumed their wandering. For twelve 
years they lived on their thousand- 
acre cotton plantation on the Mis- 
sissippi River, “La Cache,” which 
they sold in 1819 for $28,000. Then 
they went to Montreal (stopping en 
route to visit Thomas Emmet in 
New York) and stayed four years 
while Harman practiced law in the 
Canadian city. After 1822 we find 
them in Britain and finally on the 
Isle of Guernsey where Harman 
died in 1831. Margaret set up a 
gravestone for him with the line, 


“Strangers, pass not by without 
dropping a tear,” 


which follows the succinct bio- 
graphical statements the heartbro- 
ken wife made: 


“Here lies Harman Blennerhassett, 
Esq. LL.B. 

Barrister of Law of the Kings 
Inns, Dublin. 

He passed through a variety of 
changes during his active 

life, nearly thirty years of which 
he passed in the U. S. A. 

and Canada. While in America at 
one time he owned a 

most beautiful island in the Ohio 
River which still bears 
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his name. He was a man of true 
piety to his 

Creator, philanthropy and virtue, 
and was possessed of 

great acquired and natural ability 
and talents. He departed 

this life on the 2nd of February 
A. D. 1831 in the 63rd 

year of his age. His bereaved wife 
and son caused this 

monument to be erected to his 
memory. ...” 


“Strangers, pass not by without 
dropping a tear,” is surely one 
of the most poignant lines the 
poet Margaret Blennerhassett ever 
wrote, and it is also one of the most 
pathetic appeals the human heart 
has voiced in its cry for pity and 
sympathy. She herself was to die 
in New York eleven years later at 
the home of Mr. Emmet who had 
found a happier fortune in the New 


World than his old colleague of 
Trinity College. 

So ended the Orestes-like lives of 
the Blennerhassetts, pursued from 
land to land by the invisible furies 
of their transgression of law and of 
custom. The whole picture of the 
wanderers is that of those who are 
besieged and driven by unceasing 
restlessness; and it is a kind of epi- 
tome of mankind generally—follow- 
ing the disobedience of our first par- 
ents—fleeing forever “across the 
margent of the world,” troubling 
“the gold gateways of the stars,” 
and seeking for shelter and happi- 
ness everywhere but the one place 
in which both are to be found: at 
home in the keeping of God’s Law. 


“All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come!” 


WE must never forget that under our system of life the parent is 
the legal guardian and trustee for the child. Such responsibility has 
never been transferred from the parent to the State in this country, 
although it has been in Soviet Russia. Any parent has the legal and 
moral right to control the reading of his minor children in accord- 
ance with his judgment and conscience, and he has the right of citi- 
zenship to fight with all that he possesses against the corruption of 
the mind and morality of his children by any agency, even the State. 
That is the essence of the American system. 
—Georce E. Soxorsxy, in the Sun, September 4, 1948. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It signifies, 
It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 


T the beginning of the last cen- 
tury European civilization was 
completely unknown to the Maoris 
of New Zealand and it is just a little 
over 100 years since they first came 
in contact with members of the 
white race. Yet in this space of 
time they have advanced from a 
state of savagery to their present 
status when men of their race be- 
long to all professions and callings 
and live and work in a state of legal 
equality with white New Zealand- 
ers. 

Individual Maoris have attained 
high rank both in their own coun- 
try and overseas. Perhaps the 
Maori best known to Americans is 
Te Rangi Hiroa or Sir Peter Buck, 
distinguished ethnologist and au- 
thor of several books in that field, 
professor of anthropology at Yale 
and director of Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. For many years there 
have been Maori members of Par- 
liament and Maori Ministers of 
State. It is not unusual for a 
Maori with sufficient qualifications 
to be placed over European work- 
ers in his field, as witness a Maori 
doctor who is at present chief health 


MAORI PEOPLE 


officer in a certain district with Eu- 
ropean doctors and nurses working 
under his direction. 

Although the Maoris before their 
contact with Europeans possessed 
a high degree of native culture they 


were nevertheless savages who saw 
nothing wrong in practices repug- 
nant to civilized peoples. For ex- 
ample cannibalism was generally 
accepted among them. As warriors 
they were brave but they did not 
understand the precept of mercy 
and only in exceptional cases was 
leniency ever shown to a defeated 
foe. In other words their way of 
life was all that could be expected 
of a highly intelligent native people 
who had at no time in their known 
history come in contact with Chris- 
tian traditions. 

The first Catholic missionaries 
to New Zealand—French Marist Fa- 
thers—have left in their letters rec- 
ords of the early Maori. One cf 
these priests gives the following de- 
scription of them: “The inhabitants 
of New Zealand are great talkers; 
they spend the night relating what 
they have seen, and they forget 
nothing. They have a fine appear- 
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ance, speak well and understand a 
mere sign. They are not, as may 
be thought in France, savages liv- 
ing in the woods like animals. To 
sum them up, they are much supe- 
rior to our peasants.” 

The Maoris displayed a great 
thirst for knowledge and for the 
teachings of Christianity. Bishop 
Pompallier, New Zealand’s first 
Bishop, was besieged with requests 
for priests by chiefs of the different 
tribes, and he expressed the opin- 
ion that if he had had enough 
priests all these people would have 
been Catholics. So great was their 
eagerness to receive instruction that 
one converted Chief, on being told 
that it was impossible to give him 
a priest for his tribe, suggested he 
himself go to Europe and bring one 
back with him. 

This eagerness of the people for 
instruction has been commented on 
by all the missionaries. As soon as 


they had learned how to write they 
used charcoal with which to prac- 


tice the newly-acquired art. They 
were constantly asking for books 
and through the promise of books 
several were lured into the Protes- 
tant missions. But those who were 
well instructed in the Catholic reli- 
gion remained generally faithful to 
its teachings and even defended 
their belief against Protestant here- 
sies. Their insistence on adequate 
instruction was remarkable. “When 
the missionaries come to visit and 
instruct them,” wrote another 
priest, “they have to talk to them 
all the time, and when, tired out, 
they stop, immediately they are 
told: ‘But I am not instructed 
enough.” His Lordship (Bishop 
Pompallier) went to spend a short 
time with a tribe; he gave them in- 
structions for three consecutive 
days. When he spoke of going 


away, they said to him: ‘You want 
to go already; we do not know when 
you will return; we are not yet in- 
structed; we know nothing; you 
must stay longer.’ ” 

Many followed the missionary on 
his long journey to a neighboring 
tribe and listened again to his in- 
struction so that they would have a 
better understanding. So few were 
the priests that they were often 
forced to travel quickly from place 
to place merely to show themselves 
to their converted people and so en- 
courage them to persevere. Even 
without the aid of a priest the Ma- 
oris assembled for prayers and 
hymns daily. One such incident is 
recounted by a traveling missionary 
who came to a village by the sea- 
shore and heard the natives reciting 
their evening prayers together. “My 
companion and I stopped to listen, 
in reverent silence, to this chorus of 
voices rising from the bosom of the 
sea to a God formerly unknown. 
How deeply touched I was to hear 
their prayers and the sweet singing 
of their hymns! I cannot sufficient- 
ly admire the miracles of our Holy 
Faith which has transformed these 
tigers into lambs... .” 

It is impossible to assess the in- 
fluence of these early Catholic mis- 
sionaries on the natives, for al- 
though their numbers were few 
they traveled extensively and visit- 
ed numerous tribes. Because of the 
shortage of priests, and the lack of 
necessary funds, much of their 
work was not consolidated but they 
undoubtedly had great influence in 
reconciling the Maoris to a civilized 
way of life. As Frenchmen they 
had to learn two languages, English 
and Maori, but they were not con- 
tent with merely learning the Maori 
language, they tried to think with 
the Maori mind. 
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Bishop Pompallier advised his 
missionaries first to study the hab- 
its of mind of the natives from their 
outward acts, their manner and 
their words. When they under- 
stood the Maori way of thinking and 
acting they could then adapt their 
teaching and the exercises of their 
ministry to the needs of the people 
so as to do the greatest good to their 
souls. The Bishop also showed a 
practical turn of mind by telling the 
missionaries to advise the natives 
on the type of agriculture they 
should indulge in and on the con- 
struction of healthier dwellings. 
Above all he urged that they should 
sincerely love the people and show 
them every kindness thus winning 
their esteem and confidence. 

When the French priests were 
withdrawn from the New Zealand 
mission their places were taken by 
Irish missionaries who, like their 
predecessors, learned to speak the 
Maori language, lived like Maoris 
and thought like Maoris. Today’s 
work among the Maoris is being 
conducted by priests who also aim 
at obtaining a thorough under- 
standing of the Maori mentality and 


who encourage a justifiable pride 
of race among their charges. 

It is difficult in such a brief 
sketch to cover adequately the adap- 
tation of the Maori to Western civi- 
lization. As in all countries where 
an alien minority has had to adapt 
itself to the manners of a more 
powerful race there have been in- 
justices and regrettable incidents. 
But a study of New Zealand’s treat- 
ment of her native people reveals 
two praiseworthy factors: Maoris 
who have attained successful posi- 
tions have done so because they 
have remained Maoris, true to the 
best in their own culture and tradi- 
tion, rather than by becoming infe- 
rior imitations of the white race. 
And white New Zealanders have al- 
ways been, and still are, intensely 
proud of the success of their Maori 
people. While from the Maori 
viewpoint there is undoubtedly still 
much to be done to assist these orig- 
inal owners of New Zealand, the 
absence of any of the rancor and 
bitterness of racial intolerance 
leaves unimpeded the Maori’s fu- 
ture road to progress. 

MARJORIE HACKETT. 








THE DRAMA 


By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


YOUTH PULLING THE CURTAIN 


WEARY old tenement on Grand 

Street aroused itself to new life 
last spring and the cats on the gar- 
bage can blinked furtive eyes at the 
stream of young people, eager-eyed and 
excited who hurried in and out 
through the battered doorway to the 
ground floor flat which had become 
the executive office and casting room 
of On Stage, a new theater group who 
are ambitious to make theatrical his- 
tory. 

It was in 1947 that two students in 
the Drama Workshop of the New 
School, decided it would be far more 
satisfactory to stage some plays on 
their own than to follow a prescribed 
program and they finally procured the 
use of the Cherry Lane Theater in the 
Village from June, 1947, to January, 
1948. Their enthusiasm was conta- 
gious; their hard work efficient 
enough to sell enough tickets to pay 
their bills and, to judge from the plays 
which proved the most popular of 
their season, they attracted a distinct- 
ly literate audience: No Evzit, Sartre’s 
terrifying morality play about hell; 
the poet, Auden’s, very bewildering 
drama, Dog Beneath the Skin; and 
Gas, an impressionist play from the 
German. They also staged two plays, 
arena fashion, in the National Arts Club 
on Gramercy Park which required 
perhaps even more mental co-opera- 
tion on the part of the audience. One 
was Auden and Isherwood’s meta- 
physical poetic drama, Ascent of F 6, 
written about the time of Leigh-Mal- 
lory’s death on Mount Everest, in 
which the life of contemplation and 
the life of action are shown in signifi- 
cant contrast when the leaders of the 
expedition in the race for Western 
power are confronted by the Abbot of 
the Buddhist monastery. (There is 
actually such a monastery near the 
site of the traditional base camp for 
Everest climbing parties.) The sec- 


ond Arts Club performance was The 
Moon and the Yellow River, Denis 
Johnston’s madcap drama of an Irish 
idealist who tries to halt a German 
engineer’s construction of the Shan- 
non River power plant, once venture- 
somely presented by the Theater Guild. 

This summer On Stage awoke to 
new life when the National Academy 
of Vocal Arts offered them the use of 
their own small stage where from July 
20th to September 4th the group pre- 
sented a cycle of six famous Ameri- 
can plays. 

The National Academy of Vocal 
Arts is installed in one of those gen- 
erous mansions on lower Fifth Ave- 
nue—No. Six—where once the small, 
exclusive society of nineteenth-century 
New York dined behind mahogany 
doors. The long drawing room is 
now greenroom and dressing room; 
the lofty ceiling of the anteroom pro- 
vides a high proscenium arch for the 
stage and the dining room seats an 
audience of a hundred. The season 
opened with the first American com- 
edy, The Contrast, by Royall Tyler, 
which enjoyed its premiére in New 
York at the John Street Theater on 
April 16, 1787, and for whose printed 
version our President, Mr. Washing- 
ton, was one of the first subscribers. 
The Contrast was played in all the 
leading cities of the new republic. 
Royall Tyler was a Harvard graduate, 
an aide to General Sullivan during the 
Revolution and fell desperately in love 
with Abigail Adams while practicing 
law in Quincy, Mass.; he closed his 
career in Vermont, where he was 
Chief Justice, and died in Brattleboro. 
The famous comedy character in The 
Contrast, the Yankee servant Jona- 
than, may well be the progenitor of 
our Uncle Jonathan. 

East Lynne (1863) came next, the 
lachrymose British melodrama by 
Mrs. Henry Wood which was taken 
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over by the American stage and 
played all over the country. Then 
came Billy the Kid (1890) and Lang- 
don Mitchell’s The New York Idea. 
Son of the distinguished Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, famous for his “best-seller” 
novel and his “rest cures,” Langdon 
was also a Harvard man and a law- 
yer. With Mrs. Fiske, John Mason, 
George Arliss and Dudley Digges in 
the cast, The New York Idea captured 
New York’s fancy in 1906; it was pro- 
duced in Berlin by Reinhardt, trans- 
lated into Danish, Swedish and Hun- 
garian and revived by Grace George 
in 1915. Mitchell’s comedy dramatizes 
the reaction of a sophisticated but 
conventionally-minded society to di- 
vorce at the beginning of the century 
but, in spite of its sharp satire, there 
is the tight sentiment at the end which 
is the hallmark of most successful 
American comedy. 

Peg O’ My Heart (1912), following 
the swan song of Laurette Taylor in 
The Glass Menagerie, was a good choice 
for the fifth play and was the only 
one of the series which I was fortu- 
nate enough to see and I was most 
favorably surprised by the aptness of 
the staging and performances particu- 
larly when the acting area was of 
miniature dimensions. Hartley Man- 
ners’ comedy, of course, is complete- 
ly dependent on its Peg and Mary V. 
Malone, an actress in her ’teens in 
this her New York debut, won so 
much sincere applause as well as a 
trump compliment from The New York 
Times that Sam Wanamaker has cast 
her for a part along with Madeleine 
Carroll in Good-bye My Fancy. Here 
is a play within a play with two happy 
endings—or better say, beginnings! 

It was hard luck that the heat wave 
hit Peg O’ My Heart with a sweeping 
scythe and also so slowed up the re- 
hearsals of the last play, The Bat, by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, that its per- 
formance is better forgotten. 

For the moment, On Stage is with- 
out a theater or a backer, but I have 
faith in their perseverance, their opti- 
mism and their ingenuity. It is said 
that they can produce sets and cos- 
tumes out of almost any remnant; 
that they have made a staircase out of 
cardboard boxes and that their stage 
carpenters scavenge the streets for 


their lumber. No doubt the cats of 
Grand Street will soon notice a bustle 
beginning again in the old house—that 
will mean that On Stage is getting 
ready to present Picasso’s first play, 
Desire Trapped by the Tail. 

SHow Boat.—I have always been 
waiting on the wharf when the SS. Cot- 
ton Blossom let down her gang plank 
—1927-1932-1946-1948! This time the 
landing at City Center is not a fourth 
revival but a revisit at popular prices 
of the fabulous reproduction planned 
by the creators, Jerome Kern and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, just before 
Mr. Kern’s death. Richard Rodgers 
has now taken Mr. Kern’s place as co- 
producer. After a year on the road 
it seems remarkable that so much 
freshness both in performances and 
décor has been maintained. The sets, 
indeed, are now enclosed in a frame 
to adapt their use to smaller stages and 
the chorus is not so numerous. Billy 
House has replaced Ralph Dymke as 
Captain Andy and is a comedian on 
the ample side. The theme song of 
the Mississippi is now sung by Wil- 
liam C. Smith and lacks the resonant 
depth given it by Kenneth Spencer 
who was such a fitting successor to 
Bledsoe and Robeson. There is not 
much travail now in “Ol’ Man River” 
whose flow has become almost cheery. 
The new Magnolia and Ravenal, how- 
ever, have rich voices and Carol Bruce 
is there again to wring one’s heart 
with “Bill” in a performance which 
to me is every bit as appealing as 
Helen Morgan’s, if not more so. Good 
news is that Sammy White, from the 
original Ziegfeld Show Boat is back 
again as the most irresistible of comics. 

The variety and generosity of the 
dramatic material in Show Boat is al- 
Ways amazing and every time I see it 
I am thoroughly upset over Julie and 
so very happy that Ravenal never dis- 
appoints Magnolia so far as his love 
is concerned. But I doubt if the ideal 
combination of the towering Edna May 
Oliver and little Charles Winniger as 
Mrs. Hawks and the Captain will ever 
be duplicated. 

The richness of melody in Show 
Boat has a warm sincerity that never 
sinks to the sentimentality of some 
old-timers. In this production the sets 
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by Howard Bay and costumes of Lu- 
cinda Ballard have just the right tones 
for the action; it would be a wonder- 
ful and lasting tribute to Jerome Kern 
if Messrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
would present them to City Center to 
insure recurrent revivals of one of 
America’s best loved musicales. The 
dances by Tamiris have tremendous 
spirit and in La Verne French she 
has found a dancer with unusual ele- 
vations. (Now on Tour.) 


SuNDOWN BEAcH.—The Actors Stu- 
dio have opened the season on a night- 
marish note with a confused and stri- 


dent group play of combat weary 
air-force men convalescing in a Flor- 
ida hospital where girls and whisky 
seem their chief preoccupation. Julie 
Harris, Phyllis Thaxter, Jennifer How- 
ard and Warren Stevens will undoubt- 
edly be soon seen again on happier 
occasions, the better for their training 
with Elia Kazan. But the script by 
Bessie Breuer seems to baffle even that 
most intelligent director and the con- 
fusion of the action induces a curious 
violence in the different performances 
not aided by a dialogue which cries 
for the sanitary cleansing of a pointed 
blue pencil. (Now closed.) 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—Elwood is now being 
played by Joe E. Brown.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce on 
a foundation of serious satire.—At the 
Lyceum. 


July 


Annie Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man has returned to the cast after a 
vacation and sales have gone back to 
normal.—At the Imperial. 


November, 1947 


Hien Button SHoES.—Rutgers Col- 
lege and New Jersey of the ’90’s give 
background to a pleasant musicale 
with Jerome Robbins’ famous “Mack 
Sennett” ballet—At the Shubert. 


January, 1948 


A SrrREETcAR NAMED Desire. — Bril- 
liantly acted and directed and the win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize, it is the 
study of the mental and moral decay 
of aristocracy in the Mississippi delta. 
The record of mortal sins is as high 
as the humor is low.—At the Barry- 


more. 
March 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—The sets 
by Frederick Fox and the dancing 
seem ahead of the music. There is one 
offensive song and a memorable im- 


personation of a penny slot machine 
by Sid Caesar.—At the Broadhurst. 


THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—This 
reviewer walked out of Sartre’s brutal 
melodrama of a lynching which is now 
preceded by Harrity’s Hope Is the 
Thing With Feathers.—At the Cort. 


June 


Inswwe U. S. A.—Using the title of 
Mr. Gunther’s best-seller to bracket 
their show, Dietz and Schwartz pre- 
sent Miss Beatrice Lillie as an Indian 
in Albuquerque; a mermaid on Plym- 
outh Rock; a chorus leader in Pitts- 
burgh, etc. Jack Haley also covers 
many geographical areas for which 
Lemuel Ayers has designed smart and 
effective décor. Valerie Bettis has two 
memorably good dances. It’s a top 
revue.—At the Majestic. 


THE PLAy’s THE THING. — Highly 
sophisticated and witty comedy of 
Molnar’s, revived with a strong cast 
headed by Louis Calhern.— At the 
Booth. 

August 


Howpy, Mr. Ice! — This sixth ice 
show sponsored by Sonja Henie is, ex- 
cept for its title, the best since the 
original, with its superb décor by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes. This one seems less 
banal and swifter; Baxter is seen at 
his best with a new partner from the 
Olympics, Eleanor Seigh. Freddie 
Trenkler is still, of course, the come- 
dian.—At the Center. 





Nova et Vetera 


A PuILosopHny oF LIFE 


THE most important task of educa- 
tion is to bring home to the student 
the greatest of all problems—the prob- 
lem of living—and to give him some 
guidance in it. Nations and individ- 
uals are ultimately judged by the val- 
ues and standards by which they are 
ruled. “The noblest of all studies,” 
said Plato, “is the study of what a 
man should be and how he should 
live.’ Some room for this study 
should be found in every education 
and every university, for though our 
science or sociology or political and 
economic planning may be defective, 
their weaknesses are neither so great 
nor so serious as our spiritual and 
moral defects. 

“Whatever the world thinks,” said 
Bishop Berkeley, “he who hath not 
much meditated upon God, the human 
mind and the Summum Bonum, may 
possibly make a thriving earthworm, 
but will certainly make a sorry patriot 
and a sorry statesman.” Burke said 
much the same thing in different 
words: “We should auspicate all our 
proceedings with the old warning of 
the Church, Sursum Corda.” Certain- 
ly some difference can be noted be- 
tween statesmen like Masaryk and 
Smuts, and in earlier days, Burke and 
Gladstone, who so “auspicated their 
proceedings” and who “meditated 
much upon God and the Summum 
Bonum and the human mind,” and 
those who have not. The former be- 
long to all time as well as to their own 
age, for they have seen its issues in a 
permanent setting as well as in their 
immediate context. Such meditation 
gives the mind a peculiar quality. It 
reminds us that in Aristotle’s words, 
“there are other things far more di- 
vine than man”; it liberates the mind 
from the provincialism which is un- 
aware of forces and issues beyond its 
immediate view and customary range; 
it gives the sense of perspective, which 
distinguishes the accident from the 
substance, the ephemeral from the 


permanent; it helps us to see the pres- 
ent in the light of all time and all ex- 
istence. But the ordinary man as well 
as the politician—and in days of uni- 
versal suffrage everyone is a politi- 
cian—needs a sense of perspective, 
an awareness of “things far more di- 
vine than man.” They are a part of 
knowledge—of a knowledge so impor- 
tant that to ignore it is to accept a 
purblind view of life. 

And there is an even more impor- 
tant side to this “meditation on God, 
the human mind and the Summum 
Bonum.” It is a road to something 
that everyone needs, a philosophy of 
life. “In the beginning everything 
was in confusion; then Mind came 
and ordered the chaos.” So Anaxa- 
goras summarises the creation of the 
Cosmos or ordered universe. A less 


ambitious but necessary task is im- 


posed on every human being—to set 
their own lives in order—and the 
chief instrument for the purpose is 
the reason. We are born into the for- 
eign country of the world: we have 
to live in it and find our way about it. 
There is no choice in the matter. We 
shall drift on the currents of chance 
desires, of the mood of the day, of the 
pressure of circumstances, unless we 
can appeal to some definite principle. 
. «+ We have to act: every action im- 
plies some view of life: so though the 
meaning of life and the problem of 
conduct are subjects no less debated 
and uncertain than the problem of re- 
ligion, immediately we act we express 
a view about them. How necessary 
then that we should have a philosophy 
of living, for shaping conduct, for ref- 
erence in doubt, for challenge, stimu- 
lus, and driving power! How strange 
if at a time when all agree that we 
must understand or at least have a 
theory of nature so that we may con- 
trol it, the importance of a rational 
theory on which to base conduct is 
not equally apparent! How paradox- 
ical if an age of rationalism should not 
feel the need of a reasoned philoso- 
phy of life! Higher education would 
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not have done its work if it sent out 
the student unable to write English 
or wholly ignorant of English history 
and literature, or unaware of the im- 
portance and nature of science. But 
is it not even more disastrous if it 
leaves him without a philosophy of 
life, however provisional, a definite 
view of the ends to which it should be 
directed and of the principles by 
which it should be ruled, a clear idea 


of good and bad in conduct? 

—From Some Thoughts on University Edu- 
cation. By Sim Ricwarp Livingstone (New 
York: Cambridge University Press: The Mac- 
millan Co.). Copyright, 1948. 
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THE OPEN Door 


Ir would be disastrous to speak of 
art in education if by that were im- 
plied the theory that art, the making 
of things, were simply one of many 
departments in education. Art, like 
religion in this, is not ultimately a de- 
partment in education but is co-termi- 
nous with education. The study of 
painting and carving and so on can 


both stimulate and be stimulated by 


the study of other things. If the child 
is himself making pots and pans and 
pictures he will be interested to see 
the sort of pots and pans and pictures 
which they made in ancient Egypt or 
Greece or Rome; and equally his ac- 
quaintance with those survivals of the 
past will stimulate his imagination and 
creativity in the present. But the 
thing is far deeper and wider than 
that. The chief importance of the 
study of the arts is that it stimulates 
creativity generally; and _ therefore 
tends to make the child, and youth, 
and man, think creatively about life in 
general. 

The art-teacher can thus be chiefly 
responsible for an attitude of mind 
which is invaluable in all other stud- 
ies. At the same time those other stud- 
ies in their turn must, if they are not 
to bring down the shades of the prison- 
house upon the growing boy, be pri- 
marily a matter of an ever-deepening 
awareness, and an invitation to that 
creation which is the natural sequel 
to aesthetic and intuitive discovery. 
What a monstrous travesty of educa- 
tion it is to fill the heads of boys and 
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girls with details of the dates and 
sources and textual divergences of 
Shakespeare’s plays instead of helping 
them to see them for what they are, a 
revelation of the beauty and tragedy 
and meaning of life, an open door not 
merely to thought about life but to life 
itself. The intuitive powers of the 
child are keen and deep: it is we who 
stifle them. We turn the real world, 
the world which is his birthright, the 
world of being, into a collection of life- 
less labels; we teach him to know 
about it, but in the process we kill in 
him what would make him fully a man, 
we kill the contemplative and the cre- 
ator. 

But there is a further danger, which 
may assail precisely those who are 
concerned to rescue the young from 
becoming simply passive recipients of 
information—and later, passive-mind- 
ed automata at work, passive recipients 
in leisure—the danger of activism. We 
do not make creators of the young sim- 
ply by seeing to it that they are always 
at something, always active and busy 
and handy. It is the same in the so- 
cial sphere. There is urgent need for 
action; that can hardly be in dispute. 
But it will be the wrong sort of action 
if it is not the overflow of contempla- 
tion. Right doing follows upon right 
being. Our first duty therefore, once 
again, is to make contemplatives: to 
help the young to see the real world, 
to see the real world in itself, which 
means to see the world in God and 
God in the world. Then, if we can 
stimulate their creativity, we are by 
that very fact teaching them implicitly 
to criticize the evils of our man-made 
system, but to criticize it, not with the 
detached abstract criticism of the aca- 
demic but with the vital, painful, cre- 
ative criticism of the man who knows 
that he is criticizing his own world, 
himself. Then indeed a desire for cre- 
ation in this sphere also is born; and 
this is the time for explicit study of 
sociological problems, and then there 
follows the time for action. To at- 
tempt to make a short cut through that 
process is surely fatal; and will lead 
to the formation only of the doctri- 
naire, of the man who knows the text- 
book answers and is certainly not lack- 
ing in zeal, but who rides roughshod 
over the things he should most rev- 
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erence. and defend, the dignity and 
beauty of the world in general and of 
the human personality in particular. 

—From Awake in Heaven. By GeraALtp VANN, 


O.P. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
1948. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE WORKER 


For six months and more, I had 
the enormous advantage of living a 
working-man’s life as fully as possible. 
I say “as fully as possible,” because in 
point of fact I have not been—I could 
never be—a working-man. I realised 
this from the attitude of the others, 
who never entirely accepted me as 
one of themselves. I was never able 
to persuade Méko the Russian, who, 
as an electrician, was my workmate, 
to call me “tu”; something stopped 
him. And after a little I realised he 
was right. Not everyone who wants 
to become a working-man can become 
one. There exists a working-class 
culture that can’t be measured by the 
standards of what we call culture. I 
know now what the “honour of being 
a worker” means—something quite 
different from public addresses and 
poetry. 

If I were to be a worker, my body 
would have had to be fashioned and 
sculptured for the purpose. The 
worker does not only labour with his 
hands. His whole body is engaged in 
this absorbing and loving battle with 
matter. Now that my eyes have been 
dazzled by the flash of the electric- 
welding arc, my ears assailed by the 
deafening roar of the machines and 
the hammering of the sheet-iron, my 
knees and legs hardened to leaping up 
ladders on the metal scaffolding, all 
my muscles strained for the tighten- 
ing of a bolt or the unfastening of a 
screw, my lungs accustomed to breath- 
ing in the metal dust that fills the air, 
my whole body racked by unhealthy 
draughts and marked with scars; I 
see very clearly that had I lived like 
this since I was a boy, I should not be 
what I am: my degree of sensibility 
would be quite different... . 

If the mind is conditioned by the 
senses, it is not at all surprising that 
there should be a “working-class men- 
tality,” a “working-class thought,” that 
will always be alien to philosophers 


and scholars. And this mentality, 
again, is fashioned by the object on 
which it is exercised. You must have 
worked to be able to understand mat- 
ter, with all its beauty, its mystery 
and its life. For matter is alive; I 
never knew that either. In my sphere 
as electrician, that life was perhaps 
more noticeable than _ elsewhere, 
though I imagine my fellow-workers 
experienced it just as I did. The ma- 
chine has a soul. It has its own way 
of expressing things, its own noises 
which only its operator can detect; 
its complaints, sicknesses, whims, ec- 
centricities. There is a tacit under- 
standing between it and its master, a 
give and take, a collaboration of im- 
ponderables. The worker does not 
work with just any tool—even the 
simplest—but with his tool, which is 
married to his hand, and always has 
been. You will think my imagination 
is at work, and that all this is pure 
poetry. I think there is a great deal 
more in it than that, and that it was 
not by mere chance that Christ chose 
to be a worker. He loved wood, and 
knew its secrets with the familiarity 
that came of twenty years’ collabora- 
tion. He was born on wood in His 
crib, and He chose to die in the blood- 
stained embrace of His brother, wood. 
In our day He would perhaps have 
loved steel as He loved wood. He 
would have worked with joy at weld- 
ing, fitting, and turning, and thus been 
in communion with that matter whose 
secrets He knew so well, just as He 
knew the winds and tempests, and 
the fish in the lake. 

The mending of a machine gives 
one the same delight as artistic crea- 
tion. I remember an electric welding- 
machine—a combined motor-and-dy- 
namo transformer—which had broken 
its cable and collapsed on its two little 
back wheels like a sick dog; Méko 
was convulsed with laughter when he 
looked at it. We worked at it for 
three days on end, repairing it bit by 
bit: the handle, wheels, chassis, frame- 
work, circuits, resistance coils, con- 
densers, interrupters. We made a 
complete job of it, and then, very care- 
fully, we tried to restore it to life by 
connecting it with the current. It did 
not run at all to begin with; then it 
ran badly. Méko regulated it like a 
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true connoisseur, until its movements 
were in perfect agreement and the arc 
exactly adjusted to the welding. When 
it throbbed evenly, we both felt an 
indescribable joy at having brought 
the dead back to life, and at feeling 
that through us there was another liv- 
ing thing in the factory—just as if a 
child had been born. That feeling of 


working-class “paternity” is one of the 
strongest I have known. I cannot 
think of these things without a feel- 
ing of intense pride—the pride of the 
worker. 

—From Pére Dillard in “The Honour of Be- 
ing a Worker.” Quoted by Roserr KorHen 
in The Priest and the Proletariat. Translated 
by Frank Maher (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
Copyright, 1948. 
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PURIFY THE SOURCE 


A CatTnHo ic fiction writer has much 
that is vital and important to say, but 
unless he is capable of saying it in a 
unique and original way it will fall on 
deaf ears; more, it will be scoffed and 
jeered at. The modern world is not 
concerned with spiritual matters. Its 
atmosphere is deeply pagan. To suc- 
ceed in casting the light of Christian 
teaching on this darkness a writer 
must first of all be a master of his 
craft. It will require not only a fault- 
less technique but one supremely per- 
fect to present any aspect of the faith 
convincingly and attractively, and in 
such a manner that supinely uninter- 
ested people will feel that the author 
has a message worth considering to 
impart. If it is difficult to write a con- 
vincing ghost story it is far more dif- 
ficult to write a convincing Holy Ghost 
story, which is what a Catholic story 
is fundamentally. 

Today we have such Catholic writ- 
ers, technically perfect, and avowed- 
ly eager to present a Catholic view of 
life to their readers. But whether or 
not they are succeeding is current con- 
troversy. Some critics vehemently 
proclaim that they have succeeded, 
while others, equally competent, are 
just as emphatic in saying that they 
have failed. There are even many 
who assert that far from making a 
positive contribution to the cause of 
religion and Catholicism, these writers 
have brought them into disrespect and 
disfavour. 

Now Catholic authors who have 
written what for convenience we may 
call Catholic fiction, have seen fit to 


present as a true picture of Catholic 
life the sordid and seamy as well as 
the more elevating aspects of fallen 
man, The faith is there, sometimes 
paramount, sometimes dim and far in 
the background but always, always, a 
force ultimately influencing the course 
of their lives. The drama usually re- 
solves itself into a struggle between 
nature and grace; man trying to 
escape from the cross, seeking happi- 
ness elsewhere, and eventually being 
as it were pulled back to a realisation 
of its inevitableness by God’s infinite 
love and mercy. All these writers see, 
as Gerard Manley Hopkins saw, “that 
the Holy Ghost over the bent world 
broods... ..” 

This particular method of fostering 
respect for things Catholic may be 
praiseworthy, but does it in actual 
fact achieve what it purports to ac- 
complish? Catholics well grounded in 
the knowledge of their faith and 
shrewd and intelligent non-Catholics 
will benefit from this method of pres- 
entation of Catholic truth. They will 
find the germ of truth imbedded in all 
this subtlety because they will take 
pains to look for it and will not rest 
till they find it. Possibly such novels 
have been the occasion of many con- 
versions. But it is also possible that, 
owing to the indifference or ignorance 
of many, the wood has not been seen 
because of the trees. This is a point 
which the Catholic writer cannot ig- 
nore. He has a responsibility towards 
those he influences, and if he sees fit 
to present an unsavoury situation of 
passion or vice, he should realise its 
possible consequences on minds that 
are unwilling or unable to follow the 
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subtlety of his wisdom, Because man 
has fallen it is much easier to revel on 
the passionate side of a situation than 
to look beyond and glimpse the truth. 

Maritain has realised the importance 
of this point and has some useful ad- 
vice to offer. “The essential point,” 
he writes “is not to know whether a 
novelist may or may not portray a 
given aspect of evil. The essential 
point is to know at what altitude he is 
when he makes this portrayal, and 
whether his art and his soul are pure 
enough and strong enough to make it 
without conniving at it. The more 
the modern novel plunges into human 
misery, the more are superhuman vir- 
tues demanded from the novelist. For 
example, to write the work of a Proust 
as it should be written would require 
the interior light of a Saint Augustine.” 

Thus it would appear that before a 
Catholic writer depicts situations of 
passion and lust he should first of all, 
as Mauriac says, “purify the source,” 
which ultimately means that he must 
be a saint. Before a Catholic can 
communicate eternal truths convinc- 
ingly to others he must first possess 


that deep insight into spirituality 


which only holiness brings. Further- 
more, if his message is to be heard by 
the unsympathetic masses for whom he 
writes, he must not only be a saint, he 
must be a literary genius as well. 


—P. B. ge in Duckett’s Register (Lon- 
don), August, 1948 
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Tue Hour Is Grave 


RECONSTRUCTION, about which there 
is much talk and bustle today, does 
not imply a surgical operation on the 
“masses” by a group of planners. 
These men usually end their probings 
by cutting out the patient’s heart in 
mistake for his appendix. They set 
out laudably to cure, but the system 
they invent leads them remorselessly 
to kill the thing they originally tried 
to care for. Reconstruction cannot be 
imposed on society from without if it 
is to endure. It must be born first in 
the hearts of those who are the part- 
ners of social life. Its complete ful- 
filment implies, in society as in the 
individual, the restoration of truth and 
its responsible pursuit. Reconstruc- 


tion can begin in a society, and hope 
to succeed, only when some at least 
of the individuals who compose that 
society take truth as their first and 
final criterion of social activity, and 
hold to it always. Since the Catholic 
Church is the divinely appointed 
guardian of truth; therefore the world 
needs the Catholic Church; and more 
than ever today when Christendom is 
in danger of rotting from within 
whilst the hordes of a new Attila ham- 
mer at the gates of the West. If the 
hour is grave the obligation of Catho- 
lics, as possessors of the truth, is cor- 
respondingly increased. “The great 
hour of the Christian conscience has 
struck,” said Pius XII in a message 
broadcast to the world on Easter Sun- 
day: “This conscience will either be- 
come fully aware of its mission to a 
mankind whose spiritual values are in 
danger, and save it; or, if men are but 
half awake and do not give themselves 
to Christ, then His terrible verdict 
‘Who is not with me is against me’ will 
become operative.” It is Christ or 
Communism now. There is simply no 
alternative, and those who are not 
with Christ at such a time as this would 
appear to be against Him: if only by 
their negligent materialism, which has 
a closer affinity with Moscow than with 
the Christian heritage of Rome. In- 
cluded in this second category are 
many whose profession of freedom 
now is little more than a veneer to 
cover a greed which is the main driv- 
ing force in their lives. 

I have kept on repeating, “the 
truth.” A brief glance at Catholic 
truth as the basis of social and indus- 
trial life will indicate a way of liv- 
ing which should be typical of a so- 
ciety that is at once Christian and 
free. It may help to serve as a cri- 
terion for those who are not in doubt 
as to the value of the Christian thing, 
but who are understandably confused 
as to the method of its application to 
the times we know. 

At the basis of Catholic social teach- 
ing there lies the concept of man as a 
person precious in God’s sight, be- 
cause made in God’s image and saved 
by His Son. Having been made by 
God man belongs to Him absolutely, 
and has as his life’s business the 
task of serving Him. He does this by 
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following God’s law. To the extent 
that man follows God’s law he lives 
finely, and shows by the splendour of 
his living something of the splendour 
that is God. That, briefly, is man’s 
task; and his happiness and that of 
society is dependent on its due fulfil- 


ment. 
—Paut Crane, S.J., in The Month (London), 
May, 1948, 





A REGION BEYGND THE MIND 


THE violin was taking shape. . 
The lot of testing the instrument fell 
on me... . With a kind of nameless 
fear I took up the thing, placed it 
in position, found the bow, raised it 
... the thing played, it played, there 
was music in it, and as I played I was 
suddenly finding new things in life, 
things hitherto unsuspected, and in 
that release it was as if music which 
so miraculously, as I thought, was 
born, was issuing up out of life itself. 
Life was breaking into music, I seemed 
to hear its authentic exultation, a kind 
of joyous cry which was also an in- 


vocation, an abyss calling out to some 
greater abyss for still more joy, joy 
unalterable, and time since then has 
but added to the conviction that life is 
the music of some infinitely greater 


artist than man. There are moments 
still when the same experience is giv- 
en, and then I am sure: when earthly 
sounds are hushed, and hushed the 
workings of the untiring mind, I find 
a region beyond the mind which must 
be without a name unless its name be 
music. 

Perhaps it was on that night, which 
is as vivid now as it then was, I first 
began to suspect music in the depths 
of life. There are two approaches to 
an understanding of life. The philoso- 
pher takes the hard road of thinking 
and reflection; the poet simply listens. 
Lamartine, in one of his poems, tells 
us that as a child he was accustomed 
to making instruments of music for 
spirits of the air to play upon. He 
would take a willow branch, bend it in 
the image of a bow or harp, stretch 
across it a number of threads from 
the golden hair of his younger sister’s 
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head. Then exposing the instrument 
to the air, the breathings of the sum- 
mer breezes would sweep the delicate 
strings and he could hear, as in the 
distance, the music of angelic spir- 
SR ss 

The advantage of delight is on the 
side of poetic symbolisation. There is 
even more than that. No man by 
thinking can hope to exhaust the ful- 
ness of life or imprison its meaning 
in partial experiences and we lack the 
saturating intuitive consciousness of 
life itself. Life is too vast and deep, 
too fast-moving and elusive, for our 
scanty powers of intuition. Did we 
behold life face to face in unclouded 
vision, we should find ourselves in 
immediate contact with death, for at 
every moment life is dying. Nature, 
we repeat, is astute and for her pur- 
poses veils from us life’s inner essence 
lest life’s affinity with death should 
thwart the realisation of her ends. We 
must perforce endeavour to see life 
in some image or symbol of our mak- 
ing. 

No one can question the ingenuity 
with which poets have sought in this 
way to behold life in an image of their 
creation. It is natural for them so to 
act. It is only by things seen and 
heard that they can lay hold upon the 
objects of their deep experience and 
express their hidden meanings. When 
they have compared life to a flower 
which to-day is in blossom and to- 
morrow is no more, or to a vapour 
that appeareth for a little while, or to 
a ship that swiftly passes through the 
waters, ... they were not necessarily 
trying to be poetical: they were sim- 
ply endeavouring to be true. They 
were seeking an image, a symbol, in 
which they, and others, might behold 
their vision of life’s inner essence. 

Life has its inner rhythm and its 
measured movement, life is the har- 
mony in which all other harmonies of 
the universe merge, life is the voice 
of all creation crying out in invoca- 
tion. “The earth,” said St. Bonaven- 
ture, “is a song that adds to its beauty 
with the passage of the years.” It is 
a song which is an echo. 


—FatTHer James, O.F.M.Cap., in The Catholic 
Voice (Cork), August, 1948. 
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New Books 


The Roosevelt Myth. By John T. Flynn.—Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
David Daiches.—Untriangulated Stars: Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson to 
Harry de Forest Smith, 1890-1905. Edited by Denham Sutcliffe——Exile Ends in 
Glory. By Thomas Merton.—Literary Criticisms by Francis Thompson. Newly 
Discovered and Collected by Rev. Terence L. Connelly, §.J.—American Children 
Through Their Books. By Monica Kiefer.—The Memoirs of Cordell Hull.— 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. By W. H. Gardner.—-Winning Converts. Edited by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D.—Art and Faith. Letters Between Jacques 
Maritain and Jean Cocteau.—The Age of the Great Depression 1929-1941. By 
Dixon Wecter.—The Priest and the Proletariat. By Robert Kothen.—Magic 
Shadows. By Martin Quigley, Jr—The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by Lawrence Grant White.—Dante Theologian: The Divine Comedy. 


Translated with Commentary by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


The Roosevelt Myth. By John T. 
Flynn. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co. $3.50. 

John T. Flynn’s The Roosevelt Myth 
was published too late for review in 
the September number of THE Catuo- 
Lic WorLD. The consequent delay in 
the appearance of this appraisal, 
though regrettable, has its advantages. 
This reviewer felt that he could have 
predicted the sort of reception Mr. 
Flynn’s post-mortem on the Roosevelt 
character and career would receive. 
The expectation was fulfilled. The 
book was greeted in general with a re- 
sounding silence. Where there was 
not silence there was denigration. 
Karl Schriftgiesser, for example, in 
The New York Times spoke of Flynn’s 
“vituperations” and “imprecations” 
which, as a matter of fact, are wholly 
absent. Also the Times reviewer re- 
marked upon the “coincidence” that 
such “destructive attacks” as those of 
Mr. Flynn have come at the same time 
with the attempt to “rescue the repu- 
tation of Herbert Hoover from oblo- 
quy,” thus conveying the unworthy in- 
sinuation that Mr. Flynn’s work is part 
of a conspiracy. 

Mr. Schriftgiesser makes the oddly 
inept and irrelevant remark that 
“John T. Flynn, like Charles A. Beard 
has a respect for chronology, but this 
is about all.” “Chronology alone,” he 
adds, “is not history.” Neither Flynn 
nor Beard identifies chronology with 
history. But chronology, the observ- 
ance of a time-sequence, though not 
identical with history is essential to 


it. And so is the compilation and or- 
derly arrangement of scattered facts; 
and so is scrutiny and analysis of all 
available documents; and so is intel- 
lectual honesty. In addition to all 
these qualities, Mr. Flynn has grace 
and force of literary style, and the 
courage to attack a superstition that 
still holds in thrall millions among 
whom he still must live and upon 
whom his living may depend. The 
only thing lacking in Mr. Flynn’s book 
is the banality of such remarks in 
Mr. Schriftgiesser’s review as “Roose- 
velt was not perfect; he made mis- 
takes, he did not always understand 
fully the implications of his acts, and 
he was sometimes slick when he 
should have been __ statesmanlike.” 
“Slick,” by the way, is a weak word 
to use when one really means un- 
truthful. Any number of Roosevelt’s 
closest and best friends have said in 
public and more of them have said in 
private that his habit of lying was in- 
veterate and incorrigible. 

The head and front of Mr. Flynn’s 
offending is that he has with indis- 
putable finality demonstrated that 
Roosevelt was not only no demigod 
but that he was not altogether a man, 
at least not the man created for the 
crowd by the myth-makers. To give 
but one example. The late president’s 
closest collaborators in the N.R.A., the 
A.A.A. and other ill-starred experi- 
ments have confessed that the sponsor 
of the New Deal had, as Mrs. Perkins 
said, “No economic policy whatever,” 
that in consequence he was victimized 
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by any doctrinaire, even indeed by 
crackpot doctrinaires who could catch 
his ear or tickle his fancy. All that 
he had of and by himself was magnifi- 
cent boldness in dispensing public 
funds, and the reckless courage to go 
through with “the tax and spend, 
spend and tax” formula. When he had 
dissipated seventeen billions in six 
years and the last state of the nation, 
financial, social and industrial was 
worse than the first; when after obsti- 
nately rejecting expert advice he was 
in desperation as to what to do next, 
he cried, “everyone is telling me how 
bad things are but no one tells me what 
to do.” He was rescued from a worse 
fate than that which befell Mr. Hoover, 
only by the incidence of the war. 

This fact and a hundred others are 
set forth in The Roosevelt Myth with 
quotations of indefeasible authority. 
“A critic,” says Mr. Flynn, “may dis- 
agree with my interpretation of the 
facts, but he will not be able success- 
fully to contradict them.” It is even 
more to the point to say that facts are 
their own best interpretation. In 
biography, as in biology, it is wise, 
as Huxley said, to “sit down humbly 
before the fact.” Mr. Flynn really 
acts upon that principle. The reader 
will find in these 400 pages a mini- 
mum of the author’s personal opinion 
and an abundance of factual informa- 
tion. 

Those who disregard or discount 
Mr. Flynn’s work as biased might bet- 
ter direct their attack against the 
“cloud of witnesses” whom Mr. Flynn 
calls to the witness stand. Byrnes, 
Beard, Bullitt (especially his more re- 
cent articles); William Henry Cham- 
berlin and Jan Ciechanowski; Jim 
Farley and George Morgenstern; Pat 
Hurley, Elliott Roosevelt, Raymond 
Moley; Cordell Hull, Mrs. Perkins, Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson, Ernest K. Lindley 
and a daily increasing number who 
were close to the center of action at 
the time the Roosevelt build-up was in 
progress. Their testimony is becom- 
ing a landslide. Most of what Mr. 
Flynn has done is to move a boulder 
and release the avalanche. There is 
only one reply to the formidable array 
of facts in The Roosevelt Myth—the 
smear, but long familiarity with the 
use of that ignoble weapon has les- 


sened its effect. It doesn’t really work 
any more. 

The myth-makers of course never 
believed in their own creation. Their 
victims, the myth-lovers, will perhaps 
for years to come remain loyal to the 
“sacred memory” of their paragon. 
But all uninhibited intelligences will 
presently surrender to the evidence 
that F.D.R. was the most overrated fig- 
ure in American history. Later will 
come the realization—it is now on the 
way—that his regime was to an ap- 
palling degree dangerous if not disas- 
trous to the American Republic. 

JAMES M. GILLIs. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By David 
Daiches. Norfolk, Conn.: New Di- 
rections Books. $2.00. 

Stevenson is something more than 
the genteel but professional liar that 
Santayana once called him. Mr. 
Daiches points to his armchair and 
horseman-o’er-the-lea type of romance, 
his deep love of Scottish scenery, his 
preoccupation with morality, his dra- 
matic use of nostalgia in A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, and, best of all, his 
suppression of personal feeling while 
employing it in tragic fiction, like 
Weir of Hermiston. Stevenson, stylist, 
aesthete and hedonist, writer of de- 
lightful travel essays, who had 
charmed two generations (1870-1915) 
by his sentence structure of compli- 
cated final clauses and his tales of high- 
minded, mostly masculine adventure, 
was not interested in psychology. 
Thus, where interest in Henry James 
has been revived, Stevenson has gone 
farther under a cloud. Those who 
read him nowadays go to him for his 
style, for his fifteen finely-fashioned 
short stories, for the adventure novels, 
and for Weir of Hermiston. 

As Santayana wrote, in spite of 
much charm on the surface, Steven- 
son has no solidity, no passion, and 
no intellectual courage. When I first 
read this dictum, it stung, for I loved 
R. L. S. for his cadences. But while 
there is a sort of self-conscious strut- 
ting in Stevenson because he felt he 
had to live his bohemianism and make 
the staid conservatives of Edinburgh 
swallow it, his best writing has 
strength of character, as the author’s 
analyses of the plot structures of the 
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novels show, especially in the cases of 
Kidnapped and Weir. 

So much has been written on Steven- 
son the man that it is refreshing to find 
a discussion centering on his quality 
as a writer. Mr. Daiches, an under- 
standing yet critical appraiser, feels 
that what was uppermost in Steven- 
son’s mind was the clash between mid- 
dle class standards and the artistic 
temperament, between Calvinistic con- 
formism and the Catholic (though the 
author does not call it Catholic) doc- 
trine of good works. How close 
Stevenson was to the Church we shall 
probably never know, though at least 
one article, and in this magazine, has 
tried to show the proximity. For a 
theory of living he had, as Mr. Daiches 
says, a sort of feudal romanticism 
which he practiced at Vailima and 
which came out in Prinze Florizel, the 
tobacconist who is a symbol of ro- 
mance in an unromantic age. 

JAMES W. LANE. 


Untriangulated Stars: Letters of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson to Harry de For- 
est Smith, 1890-1905. Edited by Den- 


ham Sutcliffe. Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press. $5.00. 

This present collection of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s letters comes 
from the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University, where there already is a 
large collection of Robinsoniana. 
Though it is less important than the 
letters edited by Ridgely Torrence and 
does no more than confirm what the 
Hermann Hagedorn biography relates 
of the poet’s ’twenties, it is neverthe- 
less good to have. For in these letters 
we find a Robinson who, though al- 
ready shy and diffident and grim, was 
a good deal more expansive than he 
permitted himself to be in later life. 
It is also a Robinson strangely worried 
in conscience because he wished to be 
a poet instead of earning money like 
every other respectable Maine man. 

Here is one excerpt from a letter 
written in 1892, when he was at Har- 
vard: “ ‘Robinson’ [said one of his 
friends there], ‘I can’t see what this 
life of ours amounts to anyway. What 
is the object of it? What are we here 
for?’ I could not give him any very 
definite answer, so I blew a stream of 
Bull Durham into the air and shook 


my head.” And here is another, made 
five years later: “Solitude is the best 
means of getting acquainted with one’s 
self, but if one gets too well acquainted 
there is likely to be trouble.” The com- 
ments on Robinson’s reading are of no 
special illumination, except to inform 
us that he greatly admired the novels 
of Thomas Hardy but was reading 
Kipling, and Hall Caine and Zola, 
Trilby and Ships That Pass in the 
Night. But what he has to say of his 
early poetic ambitions is interesting, 
and it casts some light upon his career 
to hear, “My religion seems to be a 
kind of optimistic desperation,” and, 
“There is no man on earth with whom 
I can find fault as far as his dealings 
with me are concerned.” There al- 
ready is the Robinson loved by his 
friends, and if, as the two specimens 
of his early script show, this was curi- 
ously unlike the sharp, sure, minute 
handwriting of his later years, one 
can see that it reveals the Robinson 
we knew, only as yet undeveloped. He 
mellowed and matured, after having 
endured a long neglect; but he was 
the same man in the beginning that 
he was at the end. The establishing of 
this fact is the main value of this book. 

At no time was Robinson a very 
good letter writer. The correspond- 
ence really ends in December, 1897, 
when he moved to New York to seek 
—for a long time with singular lack 
of any success—his literary fortunes. 
After that date the letters become in- 
frequent and cease in 1900 with the 
exception of a last letter written in 
1905. It was then that his most bitter 
struggles had begun, increasing his 
loneliness and turning at last into a 
desperate optimism that left him scar- 
red indeed but unscathed. 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Exile Ends in Glory. The Life of a 
Trappistine. By Thomas Merton. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.75. 

This book tells the story of Mother 
Mary Berchmans. Born in France in 
1876 and educated at an orphanage in 
Lyons, she entered the Trappistine 
convent at Laval, and after her pro- 
fession and her first vow of stability, 
she left for Japan to join a struggling 
community of her order in Hakodate. 
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There she spent the rest of her re- 
ligious life, following the rule of these 
Cistercians of the Strict Observance. 
In her gentle and loving nature, in her 
simplicity and renunciation, she re- 
minds us of St. Thérése of Lisieux, and 
indeed the “Little Way” of the Car- 
melite became a “vocation within a 
vocation” for the Cistercian. As a 
wise and understanding mistress of 
novices, Mother Berchmans trained 
the young Japanese women who later 
became the successive superiors of Our 
Lady of the Angels, now the largest 
Trappistine convent in the world, with 
over a hundred native contemplative 
nuns. 

But this book is much more than 
the story of a life; it is the exposition 
of an ideal. Thomas Merton, himself 
a Trappist, makes clear the wisdom 
and the beauty of the Cistercian way. 
By describing Mother Berchmans in 
her novitiate, in her profession, in her 
vow of stability, in her daily round of 
work and prayer, he has made real the 
nature of that special vocation. No 
one would deny the severity of the life, 
but after reading the book, no one 
could challenge its “superabundant 
joy.” There is nothing oppressive in 
a silence broken by the beauty of the 
liturgy, and nothing unnaturally rigor- 
ous in a contemplation wisely and hu- 
manly balanced by the everyday tasks 
of community living. Thomas Merton 
has done a real service in making the 
spirit of his order clear to American 
readers—particularly in view of the 
plans for the first Trappistine convent 
in our country in the Archdiocese of 
Boston. 

It is by no means an easy task, how- 
ever, to turn into narrative form the 
material of a life where progress is 
almost solely in the spiritual order 
and where virtue lies in “stability”— 
the unchanging routine that emanci- 
pates the soul, it is true, but also pro- 
vides a real difficulty for the biogra- 
pher. Because he is both poet and 
Trappist, Thomas Merton has suc- 
ceeded unusually well. He enters 
with sympathy, imagination, and sure 
knowledge into the trials and consola- 
tions of Mother Berchman’s Trappist- 
ine experience. But there are times 
when the slender thread of narrative 
can hardly bear the weight of the ex- 


cerpts from Mother Berchmans’ spir- 
itual journals. The story halts. We 
feel the point could have been made 
more concisely. But even here, there 
is the compensation that these pages 
may provide illuminating spiritual 
reading. The book is the revelation 
of a life of suffering and prayer as it 
was joyously embraced by an affec- 
tionate, intelligent young nun called to 
a vocation too little understood by 
most of us. MARGARET R. GRENNAN. 


Literary Criticisms by Francis Thomp- 
son. Newly Discovered and Collected 
by Rev. Terence L. Connelly, S.J, 
Ph.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$12.50. 

In his Preface to Francis Thomp- 
son’s Prose, published thirty-five years 
ago, Wilfrid Meynell wrote: “The re- 
printing of such articles and reviews 
{as make up this volume], written in 
haste, must be something of a hazard- 
ous adventure.” There could be no 
real hazard about a volume introduced 
by Thompson’s “Shelly” in which the 
almost miraculous union of criticism 
and poetry is unsurpassed of its kind 
in the language, and time has amply 
justified the inclusion of its companion 
pieces. Convinced that there was an 
abundance of gold sleeping in the hills 
which Mr. Meynell had only moderate- 
ly quarried, Father Connolly set hope- 
fully to work. What he has produced 
is such fine gold as rejoices every one 
who is qualified to assay the richness 
of his find. 

In 1897 Thompson turned from 
poetry to criticism and for a decade 
delighted discriminating readers of 
London’s most important periodicals. 
The fact that many of these articles 
were unsigned explains why few of 
Thompson’s contemporaries realized 
the immense amount of his critical out- 
put and why problems of identification 
faced Father Connolly. 

For two reasons Thompson failed to 
achieve recognition as a critic: the be- 
lief—child of what Newman called 
“the Protestant tradition’—that Ca- 
tholicism “exerted a stunting influ- 
ence on literary development” (the 
phase is Thompson’s) and his refusal 
(despite his love of stylistic beauty) to 
accept the principle of art for art’s 
sake. Though too much the artist to 
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obtrude his own opinions they were 
ever present and firmly held. The bal- 
ance and sanity he ascribes to Mat- 
thew Arnold he himself possesses no 
less than the flashes of insight “bring- 
ing to sudden view unsuspected as- 
pects, dark recesses in the great 
authors analyzed” which he denies 
to Frederic Harrison. Criticism, he 
holds, should illumine but illumination 
flowers from enthusiasm as enthusiasm 
flowers from sympathy. “Reasonable 
judgment” does not beget sympathy 
for, or insight into, a piece of litera- 
ture or the personality of its author. 
“It is, then, the duty of a critic to be 
open, passionately open, to impres- 
sions.” This conclusion isolated, sounds 
like Walter Pater; actually, in Thomp- 
son’s practice, it is saved from excess 
by what he calls balance and sanity. 
And nobody knew better than he how 
much he owed as poet and as critic to 
a philosophy of life which is implicit 
in all this book and not the least in 
its most penetrating and memorable 
essays. 

The number of subjects treated and 
the breadth of Thompson’s knowledge 
are astonishing; so too are the catho- 
licity of his taste, his freedom from 
acerbity, and the virtual flawlessness 
of his prose written so often under 
pressure. There are, finally, passages 
which soar as if on the wings of 
poetry to heights which justify Fa- 
ther Connolly’s word, “sublime.” This 
is one of the golden books of our day. 

JosEPH J. REILLY. 


American Children Through Their 
Books. By Monica Kiefer. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.50. 

All the world regards with astonish- 
ment and some dismay the current 
status of the American child, whose 
domination of the domestic scene is 
reaching problem proportions. That 
it was not always so, is evidenced by 
this study of American child life in 
the period between 1700 and 1835. 

For earnest, thorough, wholehearted 
attention to research there is no one to 
surpass a nun, and Monica Kiefer is a 
Dominican Sister of St. Mary of the 
Springs in Columbus, Ohio. She has 
put a tremendous amount of pains- 
taking study into the making of this 


interesting and valuable book which 
traces the remarkable evolution in the 
attitude toward children in this coun- 
try as shown by an anlysis of chil- 
dren’s books from Colonial times to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The reader finds his mind constantly 
projecting itself beyond the limits of 
the book to such present-day problems 
as the “comics,” for example. If the 
study were carried up to the present 
the evolution, or perhaps more proper- 
ly revolution, would be still more 
marked. 

In rich and full anecdotal style, of- 
fering hundreds of illuminating ex- 
amples and quotations, and with sen- 
sitive over-all understanding of the 
material gathered, the author presents 
to the present child-centered home, a 
sympathetic picture of domestic life 
and of the American child subject to 
Colonial religious gloom and even ac- 
tual cruelty. 

Two of the most entertaining chap- 
ters are those on “The Art of Decent 
Behavior” and “Young Victims of 
Kitchen Physick.” A quotation from 
a manual on good manners in church 
sounds exactly like any sorely tried 
parish priest admonishing his flock to- 
day: “Be not hasty to run out of the 
Meeting House when the Worship is 
ended; as if thou wer’t weary of being 
there.” 

A number of illustrations and a fore- 
ward by Dorothy Canfield Fisher en- 
rich this scholarly and important book 
which will be welcomed by parents, 
librarians, teachers, and social work- 
ers. BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Two 
Vols. $10.50. 

Mr. Hull’s Memoirs are a simple, 
wordy, factual narrative of his career 
as a politician and statesman (although 
Anthony Eden questioned his right to 
the second title), with an introduc- 
tion describing his early life among 
the quick-shooting people of the Ten- 
nessee mountains and his curtailed 
education at a Normal School and at 
Cumberland University. Of 1804 pages 
(close to a million words—two years’ 
work), all but 155 pages deal with Mr. 
Hull as Secretary of State, from the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt regime to No- 
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vember 30, 1944, a period of about 
twelve of the most disastrous years in 
the history of America. 

Except for a few omissions, the 
Memoirs are detailed and apparently 
well documented. Mr. Hull says little 
about the dramatic interim between 
Roosevelt’s first election and the in- 
auguration, except that he constantly 
“rawhided” Hoover. He does not ex- 
plain our vulnerability at Pearl Har- 
bor, even though he intercepted Japa- 
nese messages and foresaw the action. 
He does not come up to Yalta. And he 
does not explain the large number of 
Communists and fellow travelers in his 
department. 

Otherwise, in a manner dispassion- 
ate, sincere, honest, often quite naive, 
he describes America’s course through 
what he calls isolationism, including 
high tariffs, into the War both in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and our emergence into 
the United Nations. As for the Euro- 
pean side, he adds little not already 
known. As for the Pacific, it has not 
hitherto been emphasized that our 
Allies, who had “a more direct interest 
in the defense of that area than this 
country” were so indifferent that Mr. 
Hull said “They expect this country 
.. . to take the lead in defending the 
entire area.” Chiang Kai-shek protest- 
ed against Mr. Hull’s modus vivendi 
with Japan. England was “only half- 
hearted in its support.” Australia was 
“glad to act as mediator between the 
United States and Japan.” And yet 
Mr. Hull insisted that Japanese troops 
in Indo-China affected OUR “direct 
interests.” How, he does not say. Nor 
does he say what interests we had. 
But he does maintain that our attitude 
toward Japan, although provoking war, 
gave us time “to ready our defenses.” 
How ready they were at Pearl Harbor! 

His anger at this tragedy was no 
greater than over the Morgenthau plan 
for Germany (p. 1614). Certain 
“groups,” he says, requested the Presi- 
dent to invite Mr. Morgenthau “to pre- 
sent his plan,” which was one “of 
blind vengeance.” For its support, 
Morgenthau won Churchill with “cred- 
its” to Britain totaling six and a half 
billion dollars. Roosevelt concurred 
in a memorandum to Hull, dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1944, with his “O.K.— 
F.D.R.” although, as Hull says, by stif- 


fening German resistance, it might cost 
“thousand of American lives.” The na- 
tional resentment that followed caused 
Roosevelt to deny his action. “No 
one,” he is quoted by Mr. Hull as say- 
ing, “wants” this. “Somebody has 
handed this out to the press. I wish 
we could catch and chastise him.” 
As interesting and valuable as The 
Memoirs are, they are an elaborate 
apology, obtuse, irrational, unconvinc- 
ing, for the highly questionable foreign 
policy of the Roosevelt administration. 
JoHN H. UHLER. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Study of 
Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to 
Poetic Tradition. By W. H. Gardner. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$4.00. 

For many years critics have been 
pointing out the revolutionary idiosyn- 
crasy of Hopkins. They have tended 
to concentrate all their attention on 
the individual and eccentric aspects 
of his poetry which differentiate it 
from the work of other men. He has 
been regarded as one who broke com- 
pletely with the past. 

This book makes one realize that at 
the same time that Hopkins was a 
revolutionary, he was just as deeply 
a traditionalist and that the greatness 
of his poetry lies in this very combina- 
tion. In different degrees this would 
seem to be true of all significant poetry. 

Gardner’s object is indicated by the 
subtitle “A Study of Poetic Idiosyn- 
crasy in Relation to Poetic Tradition.” 
His thesis, then, is to show that Hop- 
kins, at first sight so odd, eccentric, 
even revolutionary in matters of style 
and rhythm, is actually and eminently 
as legitimate an offspring of the great 
European poetic tradition as any Eng- 
lish poet before him. He aims also to 
show that Hopkins’ appeal, like Shake- 
speare’s, is to different levels of un- 
derstanding. There is, in Hopkins’ 
verse, a primitive quality, a certain 
primary poetic meaning, which goes 
home at once; on the other hand, his 
subtle over-tones and obliquities, his 
richly varied rhythms, his elaborate- 
ly poeticized theology and _ philoso- 
phy, his deeper probings into sensory 
and intellectual experience—these are 
qualities to be fully appreciated only 
by those readers who know something 
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of the great traditions in which he 
was nurtured—in which, moreover, as 
scholar and priest, he was both “curi- 
ous” and learned. It is this ability, 
first to attract and then to hold our 
attention, that will ensure for him a 
permanent place among the English 
poets. 

Though the objectives of the book 
are clear, the organizational plan is not 
always easy to follow. Sometimes it 
tends to break up into a series of essays 
dealing with the same subject but with- 
out the kind of integrated unity that 
would make one call it a “book.” But 
a closer reading persuades one that 
this shortcoming is more apparent 
than real and that the author’s schol- 
arly and yet sensitive analysis brings 
one very close to the paradox of a 
great revolutionist who was at the 
same time a great traditionalist. 

JoHN Pick. 


Winning Converts: A Symposium on 
Methods of Convert Making for 
Priests and Lay People. Edited by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$3.00. 

This is an exciting book for those 
who love the Faith. On reading it, 
they feel as the little beachhead of 
Christians at Antioch felt when the 
missionaries Paul and Barnabas re- 
turned from their journeys to report 
their success and tell how God had 
opened “a door of faith” to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Such a door has been opened in 
America. Last year 115,000 converts 
came into the Church here. There 
seems to be no good reason why, with 
the general application of the meth- 
ods explained in this book by eighteen 
enthusiastic convert-makers, this num- 
ber could not be multiplied five times. 
“Perhaps the most significant fact 
brought out in this whole study,” 
writes Dr. O’Brien, “is the remarkable 
fruitfulness resulting from the use of 
the group instruction plan.” Adoption 
of the class plan in parishes has 
doubled and tripled the former yield 
under private instructions. Father 
Quinlan of Chicago and Father Grace 
of Milwaukee herein furnish pastors 
with all necessary information on con- 
ducting such inquiry classes. 


The Paulist convert work is well 
presented by Father James F. Cun- 
ningham, Father John McGinn and by 
two articles on Information Centers by 
Father Benjamin Bowling and Father 
Vincent Holden. The basic message 
of the book however is a call to Amer- 
ica’s lay Catholics. Due to their num- 
bers and contacts, they must be the 
chief factor in the conversion of 
America. ROBERT MuRPHY. 


Art and Faith. Letters Between Jacques 
Maritain and Jean Cocteau. New 
York: Philosophical Library. $2.75. 
Surely one of the most revealing 

symptoms of this age’s basic sickness 

is an attitude — now common among 
the very sophisticated—of amiably re- 
garding certain Christian writers as 
intellectually chic, as though being so 
were any part of their intention. It 
even gets down to this level: a recent 
magazine photograph of a model draw- 
ing room (really a triumph of the kind 
of desperate elegance we are encour- 
aged to associate with having “ar- 
rived”) featured as the only book in 
the décor—Art and Scholasticism, by 

Jacques Maritain. There it lay, as a 

bit of snobbish decoration, which was 

in its intention a bomb: no less. 

Now with the appearance of this 
volume the name of Maritain is asso- 
ciated with the magic name of Cocteau, 
which for years has been a shibboleth 
among the very advanced. So here is 
an even smarter item—is it not?—for 
the highly civilized coffee-table. There 
is no danger, none at all, unless one 
should really read the book. 

But say that one does. It appears 
safe ground at first, not unfamiliar to 
the initiated. “My dear Jacques,” 
Cocteau’s letter begins, “You are a 
deep sea fish. Luminous and blind. 
Your element is prayer. Once outside 
of prayer you run into everything. 
Awkwardness, that is our ground of 
understanding.” Jacques Maritain a 
deep sea fish. The figure seems to have 
all the elements: perverse, bizarre, 
“spiritual”—the most precious caviar 
of all. And the vein continues, Cocteau 
writing of his successes in the arts 
(which he describes as no less hollow 
than brilliant); the horrible modern- 
ity of his life; out of his emptiness and 
torment the experiments with opium; 
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then that push from Maritain which 
sent him back to the Catholicism he 
thought he had abandoned forever. 
This letter was written some years 
ago; and it must be reported that un- 
fortunately Cocteau’s position has 
since been ambiguous, at least. That 
affects the signature; but it does not 
affect the letter. For though the daz- 
zling verbalism is individual, the truth 
beneath it is not. It cannot be affected 
by the personal and the incidental, be- 
cause it is finally independent of them. 

Maritain’s position with regard to 
Art (though it is of course in no sense 
“his” position) has been given com- 
pleter and more formal expression 
elsewhere, but never with more scru- 
pulous clarity than in his letter of re- 
ply to Cocteau. As here, “Poetry is an 
image of divine grace. And because it 
brings to light the allusions scattered 
throughout nature, and because nature 
is an allusion to the Kingdom of God, 
poetry gives us, without knowing it, a 
foreshadowing, and obscure desire for 
the supernatural life.” But there is an 
accompanying danger: Art as an end 
in itself and not for God can be man’s 
enemy ... with “this voracity of an 
idol, and this lie, and the temptation, 
which seems to trail it through the 
ages, to ask from perversity an im- 
possible equivalent of the supernat- 
ural,” 

Such things make this book the very 
new and correctly disturbing experi- 
ence it is—and a trap for the worldly, 
the connoisseur, the aesthetician. Its 
basic orthodoxy is unyielding. As 
Maritain says: “From all the master- 
pieces in the world one could not draw 
forth a single movement of charity. 
We would give all the systems for the 
hidden repose in love—invisible even 
to the natural glance of the angels—of 
a heart united to God.” 

Paut DINKINS. 


The Age of the Great Depression 1929- 
1941. By Dixon Wecter. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

Unless I miss my guess, this story of 

The Age of the Great Depression is 

one of those volumes written with an 


eye on the college trade—the “re- 
quired reading” racket. It is, as the 
publishers say, the story of America’s 
“descent into rags and its slow climb 


out.” Certainly America climbed out 
of its rags, but nowhere in this book 
is there any intimation that the gaudy 
new haberdashery in which America 
now struts was bought on the cuff and 
that the bill, amounting to incompre- 
hensible billions, will still be due when 
she is back in rags again. It is an in- 
teresting commentary on this book that 
it nowhere mentions the amount of 
the bill. 

Beginning with the fall of stocks 
in Wall Street in 1929 we are car- 
ried through a number of chapters to 
the fall of Pearl Harbor in 1941. The 
story is told with a surface veneer of 
seeming fairness which cannot dis- 
guise from anyone who knows this 
dizzy tale of frustration and failure 
the never-failing bias of the teller. He 
hews faithfully throughout to the line 
of the New Republic, the Nation and 
PM. The era certainly offers a rich 
field for some writer with the spright- 
ly style, the sense of drama and the 
capacity for critical arrangement of 
Justin McCarthy or Harry Thurston 
Peck or even Mark Sullivan in our 
times. New Deal apologists, whatever 
else they lack, are not without a num- 
ber in their ranks who can skip the 
light fantastic over the most abstruse 
subjects with grace and rhythm. But 
here the exploits of their hero are 
brought to us by the heavyfooted Pro- 
fessor Wecter in a volume which is 
both dull and unimportant but which, 
we may be sure, will be industriously 
pushed into the hands of young col- 
lege students as a faithful picture of 
the Great Depression, mother of the 
Great War. JOHN T. FLYNN. 


The Priest and the Proletariat. By Rob- 
ert Kothen. Translated by Frank 
Maher. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.50. 

When Pius XI. wrote, “The great 
scandal of the Church in the nine- 
teenth century is not that she lost so 
many workers, but that she lost the 
working class,” he wrote more power- 
fully than perhaps he realized. For 
that sentence, repeated so often, has 
become a challenge to the zeal of 
many of the present day clergy who 
are determined to see that the work- 
ing class is won back in the twentieth 
century. High on the list are those 
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French priests who are now going to 
the working community, not in a 
spirit of pietistic condescension, but 
in a spirit of humility to live and work 
with the factory hands, sharing with 
them their poverty and their prob- 
lems. 

It is of these priests, especially those 
of the Mission of Paris and the Mis- 
sion of France, that Abbé Kothen, a 
Jocist chaplain, writes most effective- 
ly in this little book. He tells of their 
vision, of their concept of their voca- 
tion, and above all of the discoveries 
they have made and the lessons they 
have learned from living in the midst 
of pagan industrial sections. He gives 
many quotations from the priests 
themselves telling of their actual ex- 
periences when they went out “with- 
out scrip or staff” to become witnesses 
to the charity of Christ to the French 
workers who had long since lost all 
interest in Christ. Perhaps the most 
touching of all the accounts is the one 
given in a long quotation from the 
Jesuit Pére Dillard’s, “The Honor of 
Being a Worker,” an extract from 
which may be found in the “Nova et 
Vetera” department of this magazine. 
Written by Pére Dillard after he had 
spent six months in factory work it is 
one of the most penetrating analyses 
of the “working-class culture” ever 
made. As there is considerable inter- 
est and debate here in America, espe- 
cially among those in Catholic Action, 
about the applicability of the methods 
of the Mission of Paris to the United 
States, Abbé Kothen’s chapters dealing 
with the results achieved by the Mis- 
sion, with the difficulties encountered, 
and with the attitude of the French 
hierarchy toward the movement will 
prove most helpful and enlightening. 

EDWARD NUGENT. 


Magic Shadows. By Martin Quigley, 
Jr. Washington, D. C.: Georgetown 


University Press. $3.50. 

This book is essentially an ivory 
tower production, written for an ivory 
tower audience. Although primarily 
biographical, it will find its chief ap- 
peal among those scientists who, using 
their knowledge for practical pur- 
poses, still retain a scholar’s approach 
to their work and enjoy wandering 
through all bypaths, however odd, per- 


taining to it. _This is not to say that 
the book is strictly technical; on the 
other hand, it is not for the novices 
whose only knowledge of the “light and 
shadow art” consists of the current 
picture shows and the latest Hollywood 
scandals. Mr. Quigley presupposes a 
certain amount of scientific back- 
ground in his readers, and those who 
do not have it may well leave the 
reading of the book to others. How- 
ever intriguing its title, the book itself 
is pretty solid. 

Beginning with the earliest legends 
of the study of light and shadow, 
about 6000 B.c. among the Bablyonians, 
Mr. Quigley traces the history of the 
art thence through the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, the men of the Mid- 
dle Ages and down to the modern ver- 
sion of movies as we have them today. 

The author’s undoubted erudition 
does not prevent him from throwing 
in odd bits of amusing information 
about the men who contributed to the 
advance of the magic lantern. For ex- 
ample, we find Kircher, the Jesuit 
“Doctor of a Hundred Arts,” and the 
father of magic shadow art, showing, 
with tongue in cheek, pictures of the 
devil to his audience of monsignori, 
some of whom had accused him of 
dabbling in necromancy. Again, ap- 
ropos of practically nothing, we learn 
that Tycho Brahe, a sixteenth century 
astronomer, had once lost the tip of 
his nose in a duel. The gold one which 
he used as a replacement sometimes 
fell off so the great astronomer car- 
ried around with him some cement for 
just such a contingency. 

The most striking thing about Magic 
Shadows, however, is the sound schol- 
arship and long and painstaking re- 
search that have evidently gone into 
its making. Although the pages are 
innocent of footnotes, which to some 
will be a factor in its favor, the bib- 
liography is arranged by chapter for 
those who desire further study, and 
an excellent fourteen page “Descrip- 
tive Chronology” is given in the Ap- 
pendix. The illustrations add much to 
the entertainment of the reader and to 
the understanding of the advance of 
projection technique. 

This is indeed, as Mr. Ramsaye states 
in the preface, a work done “con 
amore.” In his purpose of telling how 
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men learned about vision and light and 
how apparatus to record and project 
living realities was developed, Mr. 
Quigley has succeeded admirably. 

A. J. BurGGRAFF. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
A New Translation into English 
Blank Verse. By Lawrence Grant 
White. With Doré’s Mlustrations. 
New York: Pantheon Books. $6.50. 

Dante Theologian: The Divine Comedy. 
Translated with Commentary by 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, 0.S.B. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $6.00. 
It is a rather extraordinary coinci- 

dence that two translations of The 

Divine Comedy should appear at about 

the same time; it is also rather per- 

plexing that they should be so differ- 

ent. Admittedly, the translation of a 

poetical work can never be completely 

satisfactory. Dante himself states, in 
the Convivio: “No literary work har- 
monized through musical bonds may 
be transferred from its original tongue 
into another without breaking up all 
its charm and harmony.” Each trans- 
lator seeks to preserve those values of 
the original which he thinks more sub- 
stantial or more appealing to his even- 
tual public. Mr. White says: “In this 
version the aim has been to tell Dante’s 
story as simply and accurately as pos- 
sible.” To achieve that purpose he 
has found it advisable to discard the 
original’s terza rima and indeed all 
rhymes: he has produced a very reada- 
ble Divine Comedy which follows the 
original practically word for word 
and retains its peculiar syntax. In 

Dante, every three-line stanza is a 

complete sentence, each line repre- 

senting — most of the time—a full 
clause of such sentence. 

This reviewer agrees with Mr. White 
that by discarding the rhyme, a trans- 
lator is enabled to follow more closely 
the words of Dante, but then such pro- 
cedure involves a_ serious loss of 
aesthetic values. Milton’s authority— 
quoted by Mr. White—in the matter is 
dubious and the terza rima is no more 
“foreign” to English poetical language 
than it is to the Italian. Beside, in The 


Divine Comedy the ferza rima is not 
merely a poetical device but part of 
the Three-and-One symbolism which 
underlies the structure of the entire 
work. 

Father Cummins considers the duty 
of a translator from a very different 
standpoint than Mr. White. He thinks 
that—at least for The Divine Comedy 
—an exact metrical reproduction is 
essential. And so he has followed 
Dante’s syntax of the stanza—as also 
Mr. White has done—plus the terza 
rima, plus the eleven-syllable line nor- 
mal in The Divine Comedy. To pro- 
duce this endecasillabo in English, Fa- 
ther Cummins has been forced to 
adopt, practically throughout the 
poem, the _ so-called “feminine” 
rhymes, a feat involving tremendous 
ingenuity and astounding labor. Un- 
fortunately, at least in this reviewer's 
opinion, Father Cummins’ metrical 
policy is not justified and leads to 
rather awkward results, forcing him 
to a contorted, involved style instead 
of the simple and direct one which is 
characteristic of Dante. He has cre- 
ated his own difficulties because 
Dante’s line has its exact counterpart 
in the English ten-syllable iambic 
pentameter except that in Italian there 
has to be an extra unaccented syllable 
at the end of the line for the simple 
reason that very few words in Italian 
are accented on the last syllable. 

As a sample of the difference be- 
tween Mr. White’s and Father Cum- 
mins’ translation let us quote the first 
line of The Divine Comedy. In the 
original: “Nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita.” 


Mr. White: “Midway upon the jour- 
ney of our life.” 

Father Cummins: “My path of life 
had midmost climbed position.” 


Mr. White gives us the bare text, 
Father Cummins adds a few Notes and 
a very interesting and original “Theo- 
logical Commentary,” a work in which 
he shows himself a great “Dantista” 
and theologian. 

ALBERT R. BANDINI. 
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Our Contributors 


Dr. ErRtk VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
keeps us au courant of many things 
going on across the ocean, and 
amongst the most interesting is that of 
which he writes with such insight in 
“Christians and Jews Get Together.” 
He is looking forward to a not too dis- 
tant visit to this country, and in the 
meantime is making every effort to 
launch his magazine, Kairos. 


New in our pages is CHARLES A. 
Brapy (“Under Which King, Bezo- 
nian?”), Chairman of the Department 
of English of Canisius College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., his Alma Mater (together with 
Harvard University), editorial con- 
sultant for the publishing firm of Des- 
mond & Stapleton, and weekly book 
columnist for the Buffalo Evening 
News. He reviews books for and con- 
tributes prose and poetry to The New 
York Times, America, Saturday Review 
of Literature, Best Sellers, Thought, 
and the Catholic Library World, is the 
author of Cat Royal, a Christmas fan- 
tasy for children, and editor of the 
widely praised A Catholic Reader. 


In her “A Change of Mind,” SopnHie 
vON GOTTFRIED, M.A., makes some dis- 
tinctions that should be of value to the 
followers of Henry Wallace. While she 
was still Sophie Hollis, we introduced 
Mrs. von Gottfried to the reading pub- 
lic with an article on “Moby Dick” and 
its author (May, 1946). She is a con- 
vert to the Faith and has been a zeal- 
ous worker in many Catholic apolo- 
getic movements. 


StnczE his last contribution in June, 
1939, Rev. RicHarp A. WELFLE, S.J., 
has become Very Reverend, so we take 
it that he is now superior of St. 
Xavier’s Mission in Patna, India, where 
he has been stationed for the past dec- 
ade, and whence he goes all over the 
country giving retreats and missions. 
Through the War, much of his work 
was done with the armed forces there. 
“Mint from Malabar” is to be reprint- 
ed in his book, Pieces of India, together 


with several earlier contributions to 
our pages. 


In celebration of the centenary of 
the birth of Joris-Karl Huysmans, Liam 
BROPHY gives us his “Saga of Grace.” 
Mr. Brophy, author of our July article 
on Chateaubriand, lives in Glasnevin, 
Dublin, his native city, and has made 
journalism his profession for many 
years. 


From Rome, where he was at the 
moment, comes REv. Francis X. Mur- 
PHy’s “A Note on Irish Politics,” which 
clarifies some perplexing questions. 
We have known him mostly through 
the past decade as the writer of de- 
lectable articles on the Fathers of the 
Church, notably St. Jerome. Father 
Murphy is a Redemptorist, and last 
year was assistant archivist of the 
Congregation and stationed at Esopus, 
N. Y. His book on Rufinus of Aquileia 
was published last year. 


BROOKE BYRNE, Miss not MRr., as you 
might suppose, is a licensed radio en- 
gineer and has worked in that capacity 
for the past five years for Station 
WESX in Salem, Mass. For eight or 
more years she has been one of the 
regular script writers for the “Ave 
Maria Hour” presented over WMCA 
here and nationally by transcription 
over some 320 stations, a background 
which, contrasted with her experi- 
ence of other religious broadcasts gave 
her the idea for “Down with Aunt 
Minnie!” 


ANOTHER new name is that of aus 
CONSTANTINO, JR., M.A. (“My Son and 
I”), until recently a test pilot for a 
helicopter manufacturing firm in 
Pennsylvania, and presently a candi- 
date for a Ph.D. degree at Fordham 
University. He has already published 
one novel, Tale of the Twain, and is at 
work on a second, but the book for 
which he is best known is his first, 
Amen, Amen, an unusual and effective 
volume of apologetics. 
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Ir is fitting that an alumnus of that 
famous seat of learning should cele- 
brate for us the centenary of “St. 
Charles’ College,” and eminently so 
that he should be a Paulist. Therefore 
Rev. JosepH R. Forey, C.S.P., was 
given the task which he here fulfills 
so well. Father Foley left St. Charles’ 
in 1934, was ordained in 1941, and 
served in various Paulist houses until 
1943, when he came to New York to 
take charge of Father Finn’s famous 
Paulist Choristers, of which group he 
was once a member. It is not easy to 
replace a genius, but Father Foley, 
loyal disciple of Father Finn, has re- 
vived our hope that the Jatter’s tradi- 
tions will live on. 


THE versatile pen of Mrs. M. Wuirt- 
COMB HEss gives us an interesting bit 
of southern Americana in “The Blen- 
nerhassetts of Blennerhassett Island.” 
The author, who holds two degrees in 
philosophy, membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa and is a contributor to The 
Journal of Philosophy, Hibbert Jour- 
nal, etc., as well as to many Catholic 


periodicals, is at home and authorita- 
tively articulate, in many subjects, as 
our back numbers will prove. 


MARJorIE HacKkett’s “New Zealand’s 
Maori People” came to us from the 
writer’s native land, New Zealand, to 
which she returned early this year 
after a stay in this country. She is 
on the editorial staff of Zealandia, pub- 
lished in Auckland, and while here did 
a fair amount of writing for periodi- 
cals such as The Washington Post and 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Our two October poets are OLIve 
M. Briees (“Unseen”), of New York, 
whose first interest has been in the 
allied art of music, which incidentally 
she knows well how to put into words, 
Under her own name and the pseudo- 
nym “T. S.” she has given us a number 
of choice lyrics through the last six 
years; and CristeL Hastines, of Mill 
Valley, Calif. (“Roll Call’), long 
known to us as a poet who seems to 
find ever fresh inspiration from the 
sea. 
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